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Events of the Weck. 


Tue Governmental shutters 
last Tuesday, 


were taken down 
and a well-dressed window of pro- 


mises disclosed which Mr. George recommended in | 


his best salesman tone to a _ public of 
credulity he seemed to entertain no doubts. 
were the goods? The King’s 


What 
Speech promised 
settlement of the difficult problem” for Ireland, 
of this country a cure for “ unmerited poverty,”’ 
“mitigated suffering” for the unemployed, “ decent 
houses,’’ better health measures, and a general raising 
of “ the standard of well-being.”” All these things will a 
good Government give in return for the maintenance of 
national unity and industrial harmony. 
vincing display of phrases to meet the demands of an 
anxious and distracted people it would be hard to match 
in history. Everyone knows these things are urgently 
desirable, but nobody believes that Mr. George can 
deliver the goods. For mixed up with the goods are the 
evils which cancel all fair promises—a big conscripted 
force for occupying Germany and perhaps Russia, a 
protective tariff and subsidies “for the prevention of 
unfair competition ’’ and for “ increasing industrial and 
agricultural output,’’ and nothing but empty words 
wherewith to find the money, the houses, unemployed 
relief, transport, and other expensive bribes to keep the 
workers quiet and hopeful. 


* x * 


Mr. Gerorcz did not improve his opportunity 
by the language of menace against what he called 
by the foolish name “industrial Prussianism”’ 
among the disbanded workers. The greater portion of 
his speech was directed to the unrest, the causes of which 
he distinguished not unskilfully. But his threat that the 
Government would apply force to compel refractory 
workers to continue working (for what else can he mean?) 
is sheer futility. He cannot do it, and he knows it. 
Dealing with “illegitimate ’’ causes of unrest he men- 
tioned, first, “the sedulous attempt . 


. . to undermine 
confidence in the trade-union Jeaders.’’ 


This is a real 














whose | 


| taken, 
provisions for “an adequate Army,’ “a durable 


A more uncon- | 





danger. But who undermined the confidence? Mr. 
George, when, as minister, he got the leaders to abandon 
trade-union regulations with pledges which were im- 
possible to fulfil, and sought by every device of office and 
emolument to square organized labor, not merely for war 


unity, but for post-war electoral ends. 
* * * 


Equa.ty significant were the omissions from the 
“dressed window.’’ The most conspicuous was the 
avoidance, not only of finance, but of any issue directly 
related to finance. In a well-pointed speech the Chairman 
of the Labor Party, Mr. Adamson, alluded to the failure 
to touch pensions, separation allowances, and grants for 
soldiers. All Mr. George’s social reforms require much 
money. How it was to be raised was not explained. 
Then again, the issues of war and foreign policy. Nota 
word about conscription, the policy in Russia, British 
claims for territory (roundabout or other): no light on 


| indemnity policy, no undertaking that the House should 
| approve the terms of peace. Sir Donald Maclean pleaded 
| for a withdrawal of secrecy, that the public might be 


taken into the confidence of the Government, and alluded 

a little spitefully to the famous “ five points” of Mr. 
George’s election “ stunt.”’ 

* . * 

Mr. Gerorce’s speech in reply to Mr. Adamson 

certainly did not help matters. It has been generally 

whether by the “Morning Post” or by 

Labor itself, as a threat to Labor. The strength 


_of Mr. Clynes’s reply in the House on Wednes- 
a Bill of constitutional reform for India, for the people | 


| day shows the extent of the feeling which it has aroused. 


Mr. George was content with the renewal of vague 
promises already made on behalf of his Government. He 
resumed the attack on “ British Bolshevism,’’ and laid 


| most of the blame for the unrest upon “ extremists.’’ The 


plain fact is that the failure of the Government to take 
any steps for the redemption of its promises of a new 
heaven and a new earth after the war is now reaping its 
reward. As the Government has no policy, the workers 
are being compelled to make one for themselves; and 
naturally what they do is not in accordance with 
orthodox economics. The only way of avoiding the 
anarchy of ever-growing and unco-ordinated demands is 
by formulating a comprehensive policy and placing it 
fully and frankly before the public. There is much to 
commend the idea of a great National Industrial Con- 
vention, with the mission of outlining the terms of the 


new order in industry which is the only alternative to 
chaos. 


a * * 

THE outstanding event in the proceedings of the 
Conference in Paris was the decision published in the 
British communiqué of February 8th (but not in the 
French) to establish a Supreme Economic Council to deal 
with finance, food, blockade, shipping control and raw 
materials. | Moreover, two civilian representatives of 
each Government are to be added to the Armistice 
Commission who “ shall consult with the High Command, 
but who may report direct to the Supreme Economic 
Council.’’ The purpose and effect of this decision is to 
place a salutary check upon the hitherto unlimited 
powers of the Allied Generalissimo. For this very reason 
it has been received very coldly in France. But the 
necessity of regulating and modifying the blockade 
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according to a real constructive policy, instead of regard- 
ing these vital matters merely as a province of the war, 
is obvious. Now that the process of rendering Germany 
militarily impotent is practically completed, the question 
of measures of punishment must be postponed until the 
Allies have made it quite certain that there will be a 
Germany to take the punishment. In our view, the 
decision has long been overdue, and though we recognize 
the force of the prudential argument which bade us wait 
till the prospect of ordered government seemed secure, 
we still fear lest the decision may be already too late. 
* * * 

Tue coincidence of this decision, and the uncon- 
cealed hostility with which it has been received in the 
French Press, with the publication of alarmist reports 
of unrepentant militarism in Germany, is more than sus- 
picious. M. Clemenceau’s interview, in which he pro- 
fessed to fear the hostile action of a huge German army, 


is singularly unconvincing in view of the known facts. 


concerning Germany’s inability to suppress internal dis- 
orders. The alarms are obviously intended to prepare 
the way for an intensification of the Armistice terms 
when the present period expires on February 17th. 
Apart from the legal objections (which are overwhelming) 
to the drastic revision of the original Armistice terms, 
unless it can be proved that Germany has deliberately 
evaded any of the obligations imposed upon her, the 
objections on the ground of policy are no less serious. 
The Germany with which the Allies are now confronted 
is a different Germany from that of a month ago. The 
National Assembly has revived the national conscious- 
ness. Not that Germany is bellicose ; she is again aware 
of her existence and her rights as a nation. And her 
Statesmen do no more than their duty when they stress 
her determination not to agree to any injustice that 
may be imposed upon her. ‘An intensification of the 
Armistice terms of the kind suggested—for instance, the 
occupation of a further thirty-mile zone is one suggestion 
—having no military reason to justify it, would be 
nothing less than a wanton outrage. The new Armistice 
conditions are to be handed to the Germans next Monday. 
In the meantime, the Allied Food Council has ordered 
30,000 tons of fats and pork, and 250,000 cases of 
condensed milk, to be shipped immediately to Germany, 
as the first result of an agreement with the German 
authorities. 
* * * 

Ir is stated that the new Armistice terms will not be 
published until they are officially handed over to the 
German delegates. In the meanwhile they are intelli- 
gently anticipated as demobilization, disarmament under 
Allied supervision, and a cessation of hostilities against 
the Poles. One asks immediately: Does demobilization 
mean more than the measure of demobilization imposed 
by the original Armistice terms? Is the German Govern- 
ment to have no troops to maintain internal order? As 
for cessation of hostilities against the Poles, we should 
like to know whether the hostilities have begun. The 
Poles have overrun parts of Germany to which they have 
only an “historical’’ claim; but we have yet to learn 
that the Germans have been able to oppose armed 
resistance. One can but believe that the demands are 
inspired partly by fear, partly by interests playing upon 
fear. Fear is a bad counsellor. The immediate result of 
demands as drastic as these are represented to be will be 
a vast increase of unemployment—the soldiers who 
remain in their formations do so for the sake of their 
keep—and a simultaneous decrease of the means of com- 
bating the disorders which will result from it. Further, 
the most considerable source of strength of the present 
régime in Germany is the general belief that a more 





radical Government would be treated worse. Destroy 
this belief, and the road lies open to Bolshevism. We 
must wait for the official terms before pronouncing a 
final judgment upon them. But Mr. Bonar Law has 
announced to the House that Germany is to make, not 
only reparation for war damage, but is to pay our war 
costs as well. 
* + * 

THE nervousness which preceded the meeting of the 
German National Assembly at Weimar on February 6th 
was to some extent allayed by Noske’s successful 
suppression of a Spartacus revolt in Bremen. Ebert’s 
speech contained an impressive warning to the Allies “ not 
to drive Germany to counsels of desperation,’’ with an 
obvious reference to the terms for the renewal of the 
Armistice. He also proclaimed Germany’s right to a 
Wilson peace. Exactly the same note was subsequently 
sounded by Brockdorf-Rantzau and Erzberger in Press 
interviews. The German Foreign Secretary explicitly 
said that if France endeavored to profit by the Armistice 
terms and face Germany in the final negotiations with a 
fait accompli, the desire for revenge would never leave 
Germany. In these statements we can see the first 
positive result of the Weimar Assembly, even before the 
composition of the new Government is fully visible. There 
are signs of a determination to meet a peace which does 
not accord with the Wilson principles with passive 
resistance. The warning is not an empty one by any 
means, seeing that the present impatience of the Entente 
troops is bound to increase if peace is unduly delayed. 

* * * 

Tue German Assembly is in itself hardly more 
exhilarating than a Coalition Parliament. The mechani- 
cal working of the party machines is apparent in the 
election of David, Gréber, and von Payer as the leaders 
of the Majority Socialists, the Centrum, and the 
Democrats respectively. Von Payer is, of course, the 
most notorious failure, but *he other two would have 
been equally discredited if they had been called to office. 
Germany may yet have to pay dearly for her failure to 
renew her political blood. Ebert has been elected the 
first President of the Republic. Scheidemann will pro- 
bably be the provisional Prime Minister. According to 
the reports, a Coalition of Majority Socialists, Democrats, 
and Centrum is contemplated. The Socialists would have 
seven seats, the other parties four each in the Govern- 
ment. Though there are many reasons why the 
Government which has the onus of signing peace should 
be broad-based, one can hardly believe that anything 
more than ad hoc co-operation of Centrum and Majority 
Socialists is possible. The most interesting appointment 
yet foreshadowed is that of Bernstein as future 
ambassador to England. It would be in every way an 


excellent choice. 
* * * 


THE demand urged by the Berne Conference that 
the executive of the League of Nations should be com- 
posed of representatives of the Parliaments and not of 
the Governments is of vital importance. Never has 
the danger of a complete severance between governments 
and peoples been greater than at the present moment. 
If the League of Nations is allowed to be the instrument 
of a new balance of power, maintained by the old 
methods of secret diplomacy and intrigue, as it so easily 
may be, the catastrophe of universal class-war will be 
inevitable. The League of Nations may be either a 
beneficent institution of democratic solidarity, constantly 
educating and enlightening that public opinion which is 
directly represented in its councils, and giving the repre- 
sentatives of the peoples and through them the people 
themselves: that awareness of each other’s interests and 
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just claims the lack of which was the main cause of the 
war; or it may be an instrument of policies and powers 
the more autocratic because they wear a democratic 
disguise, an institution which will come to be more 
fiercely hated than the old Holy Alliance, because of the 
higher claims made on its behalf. We are at this 
moment at the parting of the ways. The League of 
Nations may have become within a few days either a 
great evil or a great good; and the tragic element in this 
critical situation is that it will still be called the League 
of Nations no matter how the decision falls. 


* * * 


Tue breakdown of the Government’s negotiations: 


with the Miners’ Federation must not be regarded as in 
any sense final; but in any case it creates a most serious 
situation. The miners, the railwaymen, and the trarsport 
workers are acting together in the Triple Industrial 
Alliance, and each group has put forward its National 
Programme as a basis of negotiation. Discussions are 
now proceeding between the railwaymen and the Board 
of Trade, and between the transport workers and the 
employers’ associations concerned, and there seems to be 
no immediate reason for anticipating a breakdown in 
these cases. To the miners, however, the Government 
has replied only with the offer of a Committee of Investi- 
gation, including miners’ representatives, with terms of 
reference so wide as to suggest the prospect of a very 
long inquiry. As the miners regard their programme as 
a matter of immediate urgency, especially with a view to 
the absorption in the industry of miners returning from 
the colors, they view with disfavor a proposal 
which would certainly mean long delay. The 
Government is in a difficult position, no doubt; but 
it is abundantly clear that the question of the miners’ 
claims must be settled quickly one way or another. It 
must be remembered also that the miners long ago gave 
notice of their claims, and that the delay in dealing with 
them is not theirs, but the Government’s. 
risk of delay, there is imminent danger, not only of a 
national miners’ strike, but of a joint movement of 
miners, railwaymen, and transport workers. Such a 
movement could hardly fail to bring catastrophe to our 
industrial life, and it is plain that every effort must be 
used to secure an accommodation. The stiff-necked 
attitude which the miners have adopted is mainly due to 
their feeling that the suggestion of an inquiry is merely 
one more attempt to evade an awkward issue. At the 
same time, the social effects of conceding the miners’ 
demands in full would obviously involve a considerable 
reorganization of our whole industrial system. That is 
not a matter solely for the miners to decide. 


* % * 


Tuts business Government displays great alacrity in 
disposing of its war-assets. A host of controls has just 
been erected by the Ministry of Munitions to hurry on 
the sales. Never were such bargains going, from 
brand-new up-to-date factory equipments and _ ship- 
building yards to textile stuffs and miscellaneous 
stores. Four definite purposes are served by 
this hurry. The first is to conceal the bargains made 
with business firms when they were encouraged to expand 
their plants at the Government’s expense. The second 
is to encourage private profiteering combines to buy 
quickly on favorable terms, arranged privately among 
themselves and with complacent officials. 
to find a considerable sum of money to be put into the 
revenue of the coming year, so as to help in avoiding 
further taxation. The fourth is to spike all proposals 


for State Socialism. This was, of course, to be expected | 





If we run the | 


The third is | 





from the ‘‘ Capitalist’? Government the workers (four- 
fifths of the voters) chose to put in power. 


* * * 


Mr. Lioyp GrorcE has confessed that he may miss 
reading the “ Times” even when it announces, in war- 
time, an immediate change in the Premiership. Yet it 
is less likely that he will miss reading this week an almost 
similar announcement, not in the “Times,” but in a 
lowlier publication of Lord Northcliffe’s, which drew 
nourishment during the war from the interest little boys 
have for pictures of battle-scenes and aeroplanes. That 
elementary and temporary print had to change its 
purpose and its name, the war having failed it, and the 
astute Northcliffe has secured for his obscure property a 
wide advertisement by using it as the sacrificial altar— 
himself officiating as high priest with the sacred knife— 
to immolate “ the little Wizard from Wales.” The altar 
might have been chosen with more regard for the status 
of the victim; yet the knife is deadly enough, and has 
been obviously well-whetted. In these days, when fear 
of retribution keeps not a few great publicists watching 
anxiously for the approach of a red light, Northcliffe’s 
new “ stunt” has its meaning. Yet to tell “ the man who 
won the war” that the feeling against Chamberlain was 
“ benignant in comparison ” with the feeling which exists 
against him, and to charge him with accepting “ support 
of ‘kept’ newspapers and political opponents” because 
he “is one in whom high moral courage is not 
a distinguishing quality . . he is not a man of wide 
knowledge, nor is his mind fertile in large ideas,’’ seems 
to allow the instinct for self-preservation undue 
latitude. However, there is the discovery on which, 
having first made Mr. George Premier because he was a 
wizard, Northcliffe now drags him from Downing Street 
to offer him up in a factory for juvenile literature near 
Farringdon Market. What a light it throws on the 
character and capacity of two men who, more than any 
others, took over the moral and political guidance of our 
country in the most critical years of its long history. 

* * * 

A MINOR sensation in a week of alarms has been the 
publication by Cassell of Admiral Jellicoe’s account of 
the Grand Fleet while under his command. At last we 
get the other side of the account of the Battle of Jutland, 
and not only are Admiral Beatty’s able advocates met by 
what appears to be a sound case, but the popular cry 
(raised by the sensational Press) that Jellicoe’s retirement 
meant “ offensive’? naval warfare at last, resulting in 
the affairs of Ostend and Zeebrugge, is, as usual, nothing 
but a senseless cry; for we are now informed that the 
plan was suggested by Admiral Jellicoe in 1914. The 
really sensational matter in an important document, 
however, is the disclosure of many major defects in a 
Fleet which, at the time, we took in perfect hereditary 
trust from our naval experts, ship architects, tacticians, 
administrators, and others, embodied in the Admiralty. 
Capital ships developed many kinds of faults on active 
service. The German projectiles were better than ours, 
their ships better armored, and they had us at a grave 
disadvantage in submarines, destroyers, searchlights, 
wireless and star-shells. Moreover, our bases were ill- 
furnished for essential purposes, such as coaling, and our 
dry-docking facilities were disastrously inadequate. 
Admiral Jellicoe is still wondering why the enemy did 
not attack us in that earlier period; and the answer 
probably is that their militarists, like ours, did not know 
even their own business. Europe is now at leisure to 
contemplate the full measure of the intelligence of that 


specialist mind. The book will be reviewed in the next 
issue of THE Nation. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


FORCE AS AN INDUSTRIAL REMEDY! 


How does the King’s Government propose to secure for 
the nation the elements of good government, industrial 
peace, and social order? The King’s Speech strikes a 
note of tragic futility in its fine promises “to stamp out 
unmerited poverty, to diminish unemployment and 
mitigate its sufferings, to provide decent homes, to 
improve the nation’s health, and to raise the standard 
of well-being throughout the community.’’ In millions of 
war-weary men and women these glib phrases, unaccom- 
panied by any inkling as to how these things are to be 
accomplished, arouse contempt and incredulity. Nor, 
even regarded as a politician’s promises, do they sound 
particularly attractive. Unmerited poverty! diminished 
unemployment! decent homes! The blight of class 
superiority is over it all. This language might have 
passed muster before the war, not indeed in 1914, but 
before the insurgency of the organized workers in this 
and other lands began. For it is quite evident from the 
utterances of our politicians and our Press that the deep 
significance of the industrial disturbances from 1911 
onwards has been blotted from their memory, and that 
these present discontents are diagnosed as new diseases, 
bred of Bolshevism and other war-bacilli. Hence this 
wringing of hands, this childish appeal to “ the spirit 
of unity’’ and the great ideals for which we waged 
and won the war. It is forgotten that the workers’ war 
began some years before the military outburst, that their 
statesmen and generals had also their ideals of justice and 
righteousness, the defence of the weaker classes and 
an end to money-mastery. They, too, fell victims 
to the prevalent illusion that force could be made 
the instrument of reason and of justice, and could be 
dropped as soon as the dictates of reason and justice were 
satisfied. This unity to which the King’s Speech appeals 
did not exist before the war, it was artificially stimulated 
and expensively sustained during the war, and now it is 
shattered into fragments. Until we drop our illusions 
and face the facts, no economic security is possible. What 
is the use of Mr. George saying “ we will give you hous- 
ing, we will diminish unemployment, we will secure for 
you health, education, and ‘ well-being’? Mr. George 
can deliver none of these benefits. If houses are to be 
built, the workers in the building trades must put their 
skill and muscle into the building of them. If unemploy- 
ment is to be stopped, that means the workers as a body 
must give out more labor. Health, education, and the 
other “ boons’’ which the Government holds out are not 
created by a statesman’s hand, but by the efforts and 
sacrifices of teachers, doctors, and various other grades of 
hand and brain workers. The trouble is that every one of 
these useful groups of workers, from the doctors and 
teachers to the dock and builders’ laborers, is at the 
present moment in revolt, stung by the same desire to 
use organized force for the remedy of their just 
grievances. The war parallel is exact. The neutral 
onlooker, may protest alike against the substance of a 
justice in which each is judge in his own cause, and the 
unrestricted violence employed for the victory of right. 
Force everywhere swallows up its moral vindications and 
runs an unlimited career of its own. It soon builds its 
own rights, the complete satisfaction of its natural 
cravings, expressed with inevitable frankness in the 
ejaculation of M. Pichon: ‘“ Has the victor no rights over 
the vanquished ? ” 


It is this same idea of force, used in the cause of 


our’’ interests transfigured into righteousness, that 





has struck back from the great military strife into the 
class-war waged in every country. Sharpened by hunger 
and ungoverned soldiery, it shows itself as civil war in 
Russia and Germany. Here at the present stage its 
violence is in economic shocks. But let these shocks be 
numerous and violent enough to paralyse industry and 
transport, even here it would soon degenerate into naked 
physical strife. For though the vast majority of our 
people are wholly innocent of any such intention, there 
are on both sides extremists who believe in force, not 
as a final governing principle, but as an expedient, and 
others, not a few, who, professing to think it inevitable, 
help to make it so. Our Press justly condemns the 
occasional incitements to violence on the part of Labor 
agitators. It has no word of rebuke to Lord Claud 
Hamilton when he exhorts the Government ‘“‘ to take off 
the velvet glove,’’ or to Sir Frederick Banbury when he 
advocates the immediate repeal of the Trade Disputes 
Act and the conversion of ‘‘ peaceful persuasion ”’ into 
a criminal offence. From the ‘‘ Morning Post’’ and 
similarly minded organs we gather the view that both 
Government and employers have shown criminal weak- 
ness in their concessions to workers, and that a ‘‘ lesson ”’ 
in the shape of military force is desirable. On both sides 
the champions of violence are playing upon the rancour, 
irritability, and suspicions of the war-mind, so as to ward 
off the return to reason and moderation. It is the same 
story as at the Paris Conference. The spirit of militarism 
fed with triumphant force claims to impose justice 
and order on industry at home as upon the 
map of Europe. It whispers to organized Labor, 
“Ye are many, they are few.’ To organized 
Capital it says, ‘Keep a firm hold upon Conscription ; 
you may want it soon to keep the workers in their place. 
So see that your Governments do not make the world 
too safe and disarmament too complete.’’ These 
thoughts, seldom fully conscious, are inflammatory 
influences in the industrial troubles. 

In such a situation the notion that we shall somehow 
muddle through to some stable settlement no longer has 
validity. For such an uncharted career of unprincipled 
compromises will not meet the case, we do not say of the 
extremists, but of the moderate men who still stand by 
their regular trade union leaders and are formulating 
bolder and clearer demands than ever before. It ought 
not to pass without comment that the same week which 
sees the opening of Parliament sees determined action of 
the three great trade unions that constitute the Triple 
Alliance for the concerted pressure of their industrial 
programmes, Contrast the self-confessed impotence of the 
Government to grasp, or even to approach, the industrial 
situation, with the clearly cut determined purpose of the 
workmen, who are conscious of holding in their hands the 
keys of national industry. We have, however, no desire 
that the real government of our people, its rights to life 
and work, should be handed over to the Triple Alliance 
or to any sectional organization. We do not believe 
that the solid practical leaders of the great unions 
would for one moment pretend to such a claim. 
But what can they do? Outside critics may condemn as 
excessive and impracticable some of their demands, as 
also in the case of the engineers and other groups. But 
how are they to know that their demands are excessive? 
There is nothing in the nature of their claims for higher 
wages, shorter hours, larger share of management, to 
condemn them. On the contrary, every humane and 
reasonable person thinks these claims sound and desirable 
in the interests of the new democratic order to which we 
are committed. It is a question of the size and pace and 
present feasibility of the demands. Now these, the real 
issues, cannot be settled by displays of sectional force. 
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They can be settled only by some fair-minded body of 
representatives, working out the economic effects and 
interactions of these several claims. In a word, the first 
essential is to remove the immediate reference to force, 
and to substitute the claim of reason. ‘“ Argue your case 
first ’’ is the wise advice of Mr. Clynes. It is the facts iu 
the fair light of day and the atmosphere of reason that 
are wanted, not this foolish and futile rhetoric of Mr. 
George to “ fight Prussianism in the industrial field, as 
we fought it in the Continent of Europe.” These threats 
are futile, for the Government cannot do this thing. 
There are several groups of workers in key positions, who 
can hold up industry by doing what they have a perfect 
legal right to do, viz., to withhold their labor. By taking 
concerted action they are irreplaceable. Mr. Churchill's 
army may and must repress illegal! force; it cannot make 
unwilling workers work. It is true that such strikes can 
seldom last long because the strikers and their fellow- 
workers are chief sufferers. But they cau and do assert 
a power which is real enough to win definite substantial 
concessions, and there is grave danger lest the distribu- 
tion of such national wealth as cai be made iu such 
circumstances may be determined no longer by any 
process of free exchange, but by the strength of the 
respective pulls of groups of workers and of capitalists iu 
the key industries of the country. For it will not do to 
pretend that workers alone play the game. They are 
simply imitating the capitalist trusts and combines in 
taking all the trade will bear. What is most urgently 
required is the appeal tu reason. If the exponents of 
these sectional demands for wages, hours, and other 
expensive demands could be got into close conference, so 
as to discuss the bearings of each separate demand upon 
the interests of the workers in the other trades, their 
wages and employment and the prices they must pay for 
the goods they buy, a common sense of fair play thus 
generated would do far more towards settlement of 
industrial unrest than any of this foolish talk about 
crushing “ industrial Prussianism.”’ 





PARIS AND WEIMAR. 
Tue note of alarm is being sounded in Paris, not by the 
Allies but by the French Government. It is said that 
since the appointment of Brockdorf-Rantzau as German 
Foreign Secretary, a stiffening of the German spirit is 
perceptible. The German authorities have begun to 
evade the armistice terms by every means in their power. 
The number of locomotives they are required to deliver is 
still deficient, and the quota of agricultural implements 
has been held back. Worse than this, M. Clemenceau 
declares there is a danger that Germany may soon 
have an active army one-half as big again as the Allied 
Army of Occupation. The “ Figaro” has discovered yet 
more diabolical evidence of the German plot. After all, 
M. Clemenceau merely finds that there is a “ danger” 
that Germany may confront the Allies with three million 
men—the Allied Army of Occupation amounts at a 
modest estimate to two millions—resolute, disciplined, 
aud under arms. The “Figaro’’ can point to facts: 
whereas M. Pichon declared publicly that German- 
Austria would never be allowed to join the Germans of the 
Empire, Ebert, in his inaugural speech before the 
Assembly at Weimar, dared to say that Germany would 
welcome her Austrian brothers. Still worse, the 
Germans are preparing to resist the Polish claim to all 
German territory where at any point in history a Pole 
once lived. Again, the German papers have recently 
begun to declare that it would be better perhaps if 
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Germany refused to sign the peace terms if they should 
prove to be irreconcilable with President Wilson's 
fourteen points. It would be tedious to recapitulate all 
the evidences of German contumacy which some French 
politicians and some of the newspapers of Paris have 
recently discovered. It is sufficient that they are igno- 
rantly repeated by a large section of the English press, 
which is too avid of sensation to inquire whether the 
indictment is true, or whether this irrepressible echoing 
cf French Chauvinist propaganda is likely to accord with 
Anglo-American policy, or even with the opinions of the 
French people. A glance at the facts is instructive, 
though we co not pretend to have any other knowledge of 
the Aliied councils than that afforded by the Press itself. 
The French cutcry began about February 6th, when it 
was avnounced that the Allies were about to begin serious 
consideration of the terms to be imposed upon the 
Germans when the Armistice came up for renewal. After 
the sitting of February 8th the French communiqué made 
the bare announcement that the situation had been 
seriously considered. The British communiqué, on the 
other hand, contained the extremely important and 
welcome news that a Supreme Allied Economic Council 
was to be formed to decide matters concerning the 
blockade, the food supply, and like questions during the 
armistice. This council, which is to be of purely civilian 
composition, might consult with the Allied Armistice 
Commission ; but it might also report directly to the Con- 
ference in Paris if it chose. The proposal was made by 
President Wilson. The fact that the French commu- 
niqué ignored this important decision was in itself sig- 
nificant enough. It appears in an even more interesting 
light when one observes that the practical effect of the 
creation of the Economic Council is to take these vital 
decisions out of the hands of the French Army Command. 
Obviously, the French had opposed the new formation. 

Yet never was an institution more necessary. Owing 
to the failure to reach diplomatic unity among the 
Allies in good time, the armistice, which is at best an 
unsatisfactory interim condition between peace and war, 
has had to be prolonged beyond all expectation. Thus 
the decision upon matters vitally affecting policy has 
perforce been left in the main to the French Army 
Command. How great the advantage thereby given to 
French policy has been is shown by the administrative 
incorporation of the Saar district within Alsace-Lorraine. 
This action, of the utmost political importance as tend- 
ing to create a fait accomplt, if, as seems likely, no dis- 
cussion is to be permitted concerning the return of 
Alsace-Lorraine to France, yet is placed beyond protest 
by the mere fact that it is represented as a technical 
military measure. Similarly, in economic matters, the 
Armistice Commission was liable to be guided mainly by 
the consideration that no opportunity must be given to 
Germany to resume her industry until the industries of 
France had had a start. There was a serious danger that 
the larger aspects of policy, among them the urgent 
necessity of preserving Germany from economic 
collapse and consequent political catastrophe, would 
be completely disregarded in favor of immediate 
French interests. The old situation was indeed in- 
tolerable. By the end of six months of armistice the fate 
of Europe will be decided; not soldiers but statesmen 
must decide it. 

Thus the French resistance to the creation of the 
economic council is explained, and at the same time we 
have an explanation of the sudden discovery, peculiar to 
France, that Germany may be preparing an army of three 
million men with which to resist the peace-terms which 
the Allies may decide to impose upon her. Any sane 
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person can see that the danger is fantastic. It would be, 
if anything, a liberal estimate if one were to reckon that 
Germany had a reliable force of 250,000 disciplined 
soldiers. One has only to recollect the infinite difficulty 
which Norke had in collecting a reliable force of 10,000 
men to repress the Spartacus outbreak in Berlin in 
January to realize how utterly devoid of foundation the 
imagined danger is. Not even yet has Germany been able 
to resist the Polish advance. Even in Weimar a detach- 
ment of Government troops sent to protect the National 
Assembly was disarmed and placed under arrest by the 
local Soldiers’ Council ; and the number of places is legion 
—Dusseldorf, Brunswick, Hamburg, to name but three 
—where the writ of the Central Government does not run 
simply for lack of soldiers to enforce it. The powerful 
little group of French Chauvinists, hard, sharp, and 
narrow, know these things far better than we do; yet 
they try to scare us with the bogey of a vast German 
army which may fall upon the helpless Allies just when 
we have made up our minds upon the terms of peace. 

It is surely no mere coincidence that this awful pros- 
pect is held before the ignorant public just at the moment 
when, for reasons which no one can fail to applaud, the 
power of life and death which the French Army Com- 
mand has hitherto held over Germany is being modified 
in one important respect. That it is not a coincidence 
will be, to some at least, proved by the publication of a 
French suggestion that one of the guarantees necessary 
in the face of the non-existent danger is the occupation 
of Essen and the rest of the industrial portion of the 
Rhine province. The successful convocation of the 
German National Assembly has undoubtedly been a dis- 
appointment to certain interested politicians of the Quai 
d’Orsay. It has meant not merely that various con- 
venient tendencies towards separatism have been shown 
to have no real support in the German people. Not one 
of the German provinces or states has hesitated to send 
its representatives to the National Assembly. It has also 
meant that the Germans have successfully overcome the 
real danger of political collapse, and, taking heart, have 
even dared to proclaim their indefeasable right to exist- 
ence as a united nation. ‘The “ Figaro’’ may find 
evidence of contumacy in Herr Ebert’s declaration of the 
right of the German-Austrians to join Germany; but 
they who have less concern to misrepresent the truth find 
in. that declaration only the evidence that Germany has 
accumulated sufficient moral courage to claim an inalien- 
able right. They also know that M. Pichon’s assertion 
that German-Austria should on no account be allowed to 
join Germany was, like his secret correspondence with the 
Czecho-Slovak Government, an utterly unwarrantable 
attempt to frighten the German-Austrians from invoking 
the principle of self-determination, the exercise of which 
is guaranteed to them by President Wilson’s fourteen 
points and our own most solemn professions. 

French policy since the conclusion of the armistice 
has revealed itself in a hard and partial light. It is 
understandable. France has not only suffered terribly ; 
for four awful years her national life has faced the 
immediate menace of extinction. A reaction was to be 
expected. But in the interest, not only of Europe, but 
of the French themselves, it must be recognised that 
the present nome of reaction is the Quai d’Orsay, 
and that if the French statesmen were allowed to 
have their way the present peace conference would 
be worse than the Congress of Vienna. Fortunately 
for the world the Anglo-American understanding 
has been consolidated. The acceptance of the 
mandatory principle for the German colonies and the 
Asiatic territories of Turkey, and the establishment of a 





real League of Nations are victories of justice which are 
unpalatable, not—we are convinced—to the French 
nation, but to her reactionary statesmen. To these vic- 
tories of justice we have now to add the creation of the 
supreme economic council which will take the immediate 
destinies of Germany out of the hands of the French 
Army Command. The probable establishment of an 
ordered government in a Germany which has not 
lost her national consciousness has made it a matter 
of urgency to exploit the military situation to the 
full. The occupation of another zone of thirty 
miles would offer many opportunities for political 
enterprise under the guise of military necessity. The 
just protest which would inevitably follow from the 
National Assembly could so easily be represented as yet 
another proof that the old Germany was still in being. 
Thus, with but a little investigation, the purpose and the 
occasion of the disingenuous cry of alarm becomes mani- 
fest. Let no one be deceived by it. 

Our duty towards the National Assembly at Weimar 
is not to provoke, but merely to recognize it. For- 
tunately, this duty is seen by all but the utterly irrespon- 
sible sections of the English Press). We now have a 
legally constituted German Government, whose right to 
act on behalf of the German people is greater than that 
of any Government which existed in Germany before it. 
It is a Government obviously glad to be rid of the old 
system, and appears determined to stick up for its rights. 
When Herr Ebert, the first President of Germany, warns 
the Allies not to demand the impossible, and not to seek 
to impose upon Germany a peace which she cannot sign, 
he is but talking common sense. 





A QUESTION TO PROPERTY. 


Wutte the world is still struggling, not too successfully, 
to emerge from international war, it is faced, in every 
country, with the elements of revolution. How these 
will be handled, or handle themselves, is becoming an 
even more urgent problem than the League of Naticns. 
But there is little evidence, anywhere, of imagination 
or ideas at work. It seems to be supposed that what we 
are passing through is a kind of nerve crisis. ‘‘ The 
working people are tired and cross after their long spell 
of war work. They must be coaxed and cuddled back 
into reasonableness. But it will be all right. Our 
national good temper and common sense will carry us 
through.’’ This might be all very well if it could be 
assumed that everybody is agreed as to the fundamentals 
of what is right and wrong in society, if it were merely 
a question of adjusting things within the old scheme. 
A little more wages, and rather shorter hours on the 
one hand; rather less preposterous profits on the other. 
But to conceive the situation so is to miss its significance. 
For, behind all the confusion, irritation, sporadic 
irresponsible action, there is a conflict of ideas. That 
part of labor which supplies the thinking, and is there- 
fore capable of the most determined and consistent 
action, is at issue with all the root assumptions that 
govern the propertied class. The intellectual leaders of 
labor are Socialists, whether they call themselves so or 
not. And Socialism, under all its varieties of expression 
and policy, has -a quite specific and definite meaning. 
Briefly, it states the issue between the propertied and the 
wage-earning class something like this. ‘‘ To 
the propertied class property means __ interest, 
rent, and_ profits. It is in these terms that 
they think, rather than in terms of salaries. They 
own mills, factories, ships, land. And owning these 
things they ‘employ ’ labor. By thus employing it they 
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have over us a power of life and death.’’ They can let a 


man work or turn him loose without work. And indeed | 


a normal feature of our society is men tramping from 
place to place to ask of these masters leave to work and to 
live. To the master class this is a normal and final form 
of society. They have a complete explanation of how it 
came about, what sustains it, and why it cannot be 
altered. They are ready to mitigate its asperities, to 
temper, modify, adjust. But they simply-cannot conceive 
a serious deliberate attempt to revolutionise it. 

On the other hand, the leaders of the working 
class have a quite different outlook. They intend 
not to mitigate but to transform this whole order of 
things. They intend that there shall be no division into 
employers and employed, masters and men. They intend 
that the products of labor shall be distributed only to 
those who labour (with hands or brain), and, explicitly, 
on some system, as a reward for labor. The categories 
of rent and interest may be maintained, but not in the 
form of payments to individual owners of capital. 
Their objection to the present system is not merely that 
the propertied class takes too much. They are up 
against the very existence of a propertied class. And 
what they are really trying to get at is precisely those 
payments which, to the propertied, are property itself. 

Now there is not, in the nature of things or of men, 
any insuperable bar to the socialist scheme of things. It 
is clearly, in its conception, more equitable and more 
humane than the scheme we suffer under. The difficulty 
is that it could not be introduced without conflicts that 


might destroy civilization, except with the co-operation | 


of the propertied class. If they would fall into line on 
reasonable terms, and work out with labor the best 


method of transition, so as to avoid hardship on | 


individuals and classes; if they would contribute their 
special knowledge and ability to the new order; if they 
would be chivalrous and patriotic enough to work for the 
abolition of their present mastership, socialist experi- 
ments of the most drastic kind might be made without 
catastrophe. But so long as, to the propertied class, 
socialism remains merely another name for robbery, so 
long as they are prepared to do anything and everything 
to defeat it, for just so long there can be no co-operation 
between them and the kind of labor parties we already 
have, and shall have more and more in the near future. 

In order to bring this issue home, let us suppose 
what conceivably may happen in this country before 
many years are out. Labor gets an overwhelming 
majority in Parliament and creates a Labor Govern- 
ment. The Government, the House, and the electorate 
are socialist. Bills are introduced, let us say, to 
nationalize the principal big scale industries. We will 
take, for example, the mines. The details of such a trans- 
action might be worked out in various ways. But from 
our present point of view the important matter is this: 
Dividends and royalties, we will suppose, are not recog- 
nised in the proposal as a permanent charge on the 
industry. To facilitate the transition, however, it has 
been arranged that certain payments in compensation 
are to be made over a period of years to shareholders and 
landlords, so that innocent people may not suffer too 
much. Further, managers and controllers generally are 
to be selected directly or indirectly by the miners; they 
are not to be “employers” nor appointed by employers. 
The reader is asked not to fly off at this point into 
interminable and inconclusive discussions as to whether 
an industry could or could not be run under such condi- 
tions ; we are concerned for the moment with an ethical 
point. Suppose that, as a matter of fact, the community, 
through its authorised political organs, has drafted and 





carried through such a measure. Would the propertied 
class be ready loyally to obey and carry out the law? And 
if not why not? Let us turn for a moment to Russia. A 
drastic social revolution has there been effected. It has 
been effected, not by constitutional, but by extra-consti- 
tutional means. But suppose it had not. Suppose the 
constituent assembly had been allowed to establish 
itself, had taken in hand social reconstruction, and had 
passed a law, formally correct, depriving the landlords 
and the Church of their estates and transferring them to 
the peasants without compensation, or with a merely 
eleemosynary compensation. Would the landlords have 
submitted? If not, ought they to have submitted ? 

It is such questions as these that the propertied 
classes ought to be putting to themselves in all countries, 
if there is ever to be any comprehension and co-operation 
between them and labor. For the root of the matter is 
this. The property system cannot be revolutionised, 
and a socialist community created, unless property 
abates its full claim, and accepts transactions of a kind 
which, at present, it invariably stigmatises as robbery. 
The point may be put thus. Do the propertied classes, 
and the intellectuals who put their case for them, hold 
that there is a kind of ‘‘ natural right’’ inherent in the 
existing property institution, which would justify 
property holders in defying a law, constitutionally 
passed, to revolutionise that institution at the cost of 
property owners? When the propertied class and their 
newspapers reprobate extra-parliamentary action by 
strikes to achieve political ends, do they mean that they 
would acquiesce in parliamentary action to attain the 
same purposes? Or do they hold that their Right (the 
vested, prescriptive Right) is sacred, as against the new 
Right (the equitable Right) which labor desires and 
intends to introduce? At bottom the whole question of 
civil war or orderly change, of anarchy or co-operation, 
turns upon this point. Discuss? Yes! Carry public 
opinion with you? Yes! But when all is done, when 
the majority has prevailed by constitutional means, will 
the minority acquiesce, and not only acquiesce, but 
loyally endeavor to make the new system a success? 

It is very necessary that the propertied class should 
put this question searchingly to themselves; for their 
record is not a good one. When Mr. Lloyd George, not 
then a hero of Tories, introduced his once famous Budget, 
when he made his Limehouse speech ; when it appeared, 
incredible as it might seem, the Liberal Party really 
intended to do something by way of social reform, there 
was, even in those days of meagre instalments of change, 
something like a revolution against constitutional govern- 
ment in what had once been the Conservative Party. 
The Irish question ceased to be merely an Irish question. 
And it is probably true to say that the gentlemen and 
nobility of England would not have encouraged civil 
war to defeat an Act of Parliament in Ireland if they 
had not hoped also to defeat a Radical Ministry in 
England. Well, we are much nearer the rapids now. 
We shall need, if we are not to be shipwrecked, all our 
wisdom and all our public spirit. The appeal for those 
qualities is commonly made by the well-to-do and their 
Press to the workers. It should be made, in the first 
place, to themselves. Are they prepared, seriously and 
dispassionately, to meet Labor on the fundamental 
ground? Are they prepared to treat it as an open 
question whether the whole social system can be, and 
ought to be radicaily transformed? Are they prepared 
to make the necessary sacrifices not only of property, 
but (what may be more difficult) of their own traditional 
ideas? If and when Labor accepts constitutional action, 
are they, too, going to accept it? Or when beaten at the 
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polls and in Parliament, are they going to fall back on 
revolution? These questions may seem at the moment 
to many minds remote and academic. But we are living 
fast. And it may not be long before they are the only 
questions that are actual. 





INDEMNITY AND TRADE BOYCOTT. 


Amonc the several critical issues which determine a good 
or a bad peace, a sound or an unsound League of 
Nations, the issue of indemnities has received little 
serious attention. And yet the security of a peaceful 
world, recovering from the economic wounds which war 
has everywhere inflicted, and developing its resources 
in serviceable co-operation, depends upon a wise settle- 
ment of this issue, more than upon any other. For 
upon the forms of the indemnities imposed upon the 
enemy and the methods employed in exacting them 


hinges the question whether the so-called League shall’ 


be a League of Allies, employing for many years to 
come the menace of armed forces to coerce their 
beaten enemy, or a real world League, admitting 
to its councils and its fruitful labors a willing Germany, 
purged of its militarism and autocracy, and gladly enter- 
ing a new way of life. Two spirits are here visibly at 
conflict in the counsels of the Paris Conference. The one, 
distrustful of the efficacy of the League, and desirous 
to keep Germany weak by keeping her poor, is eager to 
utilize indemnities, not only for draining Germany of 
all the stores of wealth she still possesses, but for pre- 
venting her from an industrial and commercial recovery 
in the years to come, which may make her once more a 
formidable enemy. With this school, primarily con- 
cerned with future military security, stand the protec- 
tionists of every nation, anxious to keep German goods 
out of their own and the neutral markets of the world. 
The other spirit, that of the true Leaguers, would confine 
the policy of indemnities to a reparation for the wilful 
material wrongs inflicted upon Belgium and France and to 
apply as soon as possible the healing principle of equality 
of economic opportunity. Which spirit prevails depends 
upon the nature of the indemnity, and that depends 
mainly on clear economic thinking. Heated questions 
about ‘‘ making Germany pay’’ are more absurdly 
irrelevant than any of the political issues. The right 
procedure is illustrated in an able article by Mr. Malcolm 
Lyon in the current ‘‘ English Review.’’ Mr. Lyon 
points out how very limited are the German resources 
upon which we can annually draw without serious inter- 
ference with some home or export trade of our own. 
Our share of the German gold supply would be in itself 
a trifling sum, and if we want Germany to pay us in 
more useful forms of wealth, we shall either have to 
leave her gold to her or to back her with our credit in 
buying the foreign materials she will need to make the 
goods we will consent to take. What shall those goods 
be? Our Government dare not propose that we should 
receive the best sort of goods she is capable of making, 
viz., those scientific products, dyes, optical glasses, 
electrical apparatus, and so forth, which are classed 
under the head of ‘‘ key industries.’”” Nor will we 
receive the worse sorts of textile, metal and other goods 
dumped on our shores at cheap prices to under-sell our 
own products. We understand that certain advisers to 
our Government favor a policy which will bring despair 
to the Council of the Derbyshire Miners, who, a few 
days ago, passed a resolution refusing to pay any more 
taxes until the Government had got out of the Germans 
the costs of the war they promised at the polls. All 
that we can take, it appears, is the mercantile marine 





of Germany (would such taking be popular with the 
other maritime Allies?), large stocks of coal and potash, 
with certain supplies of timber. Even this shipping 
and raw materials are not so innocent as they appear. 
Our miners, bent on forcing up their wages and employ- 
ment, will not be soothed by free imports of German 
coal, and though the shipping of the world is short 
enough at present, we doubt the enthusiasm of the 
workers on the Tyne and Clyde for this huge dumping 
of “‘free’’ ships. The “‘ economic ’’ objections to these 
as to most other dumping are, no doubt, quite unreason- 
able, but they are very strongly held, and not only 
among the working classes. But if, as we understand, 
the resolutions of the Paris Economic Conference are still 
alive and to be applied to the restraint of trade with 
Germany, at least for one and perhaps for several years 
following the Peace, while she is “ to stand at the end of 
the queue’’ in the world rationing of materials, only 
receiving the leavings of the Allied Powers and neutrals, 
the mystery of the indemnities is darker still. Such 
essential materials as she possesses are to be taken from 
her for our own and the Allied use, together with the 
shipping required to import foreign materials. She is 
to be kept short of other imported materials, needed not 
only to supply her population with the necessaries of 
life and to keep her factories going, but even to work 
successfully those mining and other industries which must 
make the goods for restoration to France and Belgium, 
not to mention our own demands. As for the enforce- 
ment of the Paris resolutions, it has one meaning only 
and one effect, viz., to give England, America and Japan 
the opportunity of collaring the trade of the world by 
keeping out a formidable rival. It rests on the protec- 
tionist assumption that our national prosperity is in 
perpetual conflict with the prosperity of other countries 
and that we become richer by keeping them poorer. 
Incidentally it gives a striking confirmation to the false 
charge, sedulously spread through the Continent, that 
England’s real reason for entering the war was to destroy 
her chief trade competitor. 

The true policy of indemnities is for us to recognize 
that the hard facts of the case preclude this country from 
getting any substantial contribution to our costs and 
losses out of Germany. All the payment that can be 
got from Germany within the next few years must be 
allocated to the restoration of Northern France and 
Belgium. Any other contributions to the costs of the 
war involves a policy, military, political and economic, 
that spells the wreckage of a true League of Natons, It 
would, perhaps, be economically feasible to force Ger- 
many to grind out several hundred million pounds a 
year over the next fifty years, in order to help pay off 
the Allied war debts, provided we were willing to take 
the steps necessary for such enforcement. That policy 
would require us to re-establish the foreign credit of 
Germany as seon as possible at our expense, and to give 
her the fullest access to the world markets of raw 
materials. If any materials were short, we cught, in 
this plan, to supply her before ourselves, so as to keep 
her fully employed and able to continue sending us the 
large supplies of ‘‘ dumped ’’ goods which must form the 
substance of the indemnity. This system of bondage 
would involve the maintenance of a large and expensive 
army of occupation to keep social order and enforce 
payment over the whole period. Those who in this 
country object to sweated imports would have to put up 
with a constant flow of such articles, uncompensated by 
any export trade. Most, if not all, of the German 
contributions to the payment of war costs in this and 
other countries would be swallowed up in fresh military 
and naval expense in the Allied countries. For the 
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permanent expulsion of Germany from the League and 
the holding down of her would not merely weaken the 
structure, it would violate the spirit of internationalism. 

The indemnity and trade policy are vitally linked 
up with the League, and economic terms of peace which 
make the early admission of Germany to the League 
impossible are a definite repudiation of the conditions 
laid down by Mr. Wilson and accepted by the Allies 
as the basis of the Armistice. The third of Mr. Wilson’s 
conditions runs thus: ‘‘ The removal, so far as possible, 
of all economic barriers and the establishment of an 
equality of trade conditions among all the nations con- 
senting to the peace and associating themselves for its 
maintenance.’’ To suggest that the fulfilment of the 
obligations implicit in this condition can be evaded by 
excluding Germany from the League would be to advo- 
cate an act of incredible treachery. No one can dispute 
the statement that upon the strength of the acceptance 
of these fourteen conditions by the Allies Germany 
placed herself disarmed at the mercy of her enemies. 
What could this third point mean to her except that 
equality of trade conditions would be given to her as a 
member of the League, to which she had previously been 
invited to adhere? To continue depriving her of access 
to outside markets, so as to starve her into social disorder 
and anarchy, and then to adduce this disorder as a 
ground for refusing her admission to the equality of trade 
conditions, which membership of the League was to 
confer, would be to reduce the “ideals’’ for which we 
fought the war to—shall we say, their lowest moral 
terms? 





THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR CHARTER. 


Tue International Labor Conference had seemed for so 
long to be a myth that it is surprising to reflect 
that it has been held at last in Berne, and that it has 
dispersed to re-assemble again some time in the summer. 
It has done good work, and its effect will be felt 
upon the deliberations of the Allies at Paris. It has 
steered a clear course in its handling of territorial and 
political questions, and in these respects President Wilson 
will have found in it a valuable ally; and it has also 
formulated with clearness its proposals for the clauses 
of the proposed Internationa] Charter of Labor. 

There is much loose talk nowadays of “ International 
Labor Legislation ’’ ; but it is a long step even from the 
League of Nations to any form of international legisla- 
ture. Before the war, there were international conven- 
tions dealing with certain labor matters—the prohibition 
of white phosphorous and of the night work of women. 
But, in order to have effect, these conventions had to be 
incorporated in national legislation by each of the signa- 
tory nations, and even then there was a wide gap between 
adoption and enforcement. In more than a decade of 
work before the war, the International Association for 
Labor Legislation had accomplished little. The diffi- 
culties in the way of persuading the various Governments 
to enter into labor conventions were enormous, and the 
difficulty of enforcement in the absence of an efficient 
inspectorate were equally great. Just before the out- 
break of war, the International Association had secured 
the discussion by the various Governments of fresh pro- 
posals, including the prohibition of night work for boys. 
Its proposals were, however, so whittled down by the 
Government spokesmen who met to discuss them that the 
whole project was dropped without regret. 

How far, then, has the position been changed for the 
better by the war? There is at least a special Com- 
mission sitting in Paris to draw up proposals for “ Inter- 
national Labor Legislation,” and it is understood that 
the British scheme for a League of Nations includes the 
establishment of a special and separate section dealing 
with this question The Berne Labor Conference has 
formulated its proposals, and the British Labor Party 





has worked out in detail the implications and necessary 
content of an Internat‘onal Charter. 

International legislation, in the strict sense, is not 
likely to come about even now. What, then, will be the 
form of the International Labor Charter, when it emerges 
from the Peace Conference? It will probably consist of 
two types of clause—definite prescriptions of certain 
minimum conditions of employment to be observed and 
embodied in legislation by all the nations signatory to 
the treaty in which it is embodied; and, in addition, 
recommendations to each country to adopt legislation 
suited to its own conditions for dealing with certain 
matters which cannot be dealt with by the prescription of 
universal minimum. 

Of course, it is not suggested that the prescription of 
a universal eight hours’ day or even of a universal nine 
hours’ day, is a simple matter. It would be a compara- 
tively slight change in this country or in Germany; but 
it would be almost an economic revolution in J apan, or, 
not to go outside the British Empire, in the cotton mills 
of India. Even so simple a clause in the proposed Charter 
as the universal recognition of the right of combination 
will give rise to considerable perturbation in India and 
Japan, to say nothing of the United States and other 
countries nearer home. And, when more definite pre- 
scriptions of wages and conditions come to be discussed, 
the differences between country and country seem almost 
too wide to be bridged. 

Nevertheless, it is certain that direct prescription of 
definite conditions forms the only basis on which a 
Charter of Labor can be built. At the least, the right 
of combination must be recognised and effectively safe- 
guarded, hours of labor must be made subject to an inter- 
national maximum, with special provision for children, 
the exploitation of child labor must be stopped in all 
countries, prohibition of dangerous substances must be 
extended, night-work must be abolished or strictly 
limited, and international conditions of service must be 
prescribed for the ocean-going mercantile marine. 

This is probably as far as a universal Charter can be 
carried at the present stage; and, even for this, it is 
necessary to devise adequate methods of enforcement. 
The Charter must be made an integral part of the con- 
stitution of the League of Nations, and some sort of per- 
manent bureau must be set up to watch over its 
administration. Also, provision must be made for 
enlarging and improving the Charter as conditions allow. 
Permanent machinery is essential to effective working. 
Moreover, the bureau and the executive organization 
under which it will have to work must be provided with 
some method of enforcing the terms of the Charter. What 
is this machinery to be? The suggestion most commonly 
put forward is that of the economic boycott, either by the 
refusal of the economic advantages secured to members of 
the League of Nations, such as the “ Open Door,” or by 
the prohibition of the carrying by sea of the merchandise 
of the recalcitrant country. The fault of this proposal, 
in the form in which it is often stated, is that it seems 
to mean the use of a steam hammer to crack 
a nut. It is not practicable to mobilize the whole 
economic force of the League of Nations on every small 
issue. If, then, prohibition has to be resorted to, it can 
hardly be, as a rule, more than prohibition of the par- 
ticular article of merchandise in respect of which a breach 
of the Charter has taken place. But obviously such a 
weapon will be largely ineffective, and will not even cover 
the majority of the cases. Whatever system may be set 
up, it will be necessary to rely mainly on the creation of 
an international public opinion in favor of the enforce- 
ment of the Charter, and on the power of the Labor 
Movement in the various countries to secure compliance. 

It is for this reason that the participation of Inter- 
national Labor in both the framing and administration of 
the Charter is a matter of vital importance. Neither 
national nor international legislation can supersede the 
work of Trade Unionism in securing reasonable conditions 
of labor. It is essential, if the International Charter of 
Labor is to be a reality, that there should be a strong 
international trade union movement actively promoting 
its enforcement and aiming at a constant improvement 
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of its terms. And, just as national Governments have to | 
recognize and negotiate with the national Trade Unions, 
the League of Nations will have to recognize and negotiate 
with International Trade Unionism. 

The precise form of economic structure adopted by 
the League of Nations is, therefore, a matter of the 
greatest possible importance. What is needed is a 
Supreme Economic Council of the League of Nations, 
equipped with an adequate secretariat, and responsible 
for all economic questions. Administratively, the 
Council would need to be divided into various depart- 
ments dealing with commercial and labor questions, and 
attached to it should be representative bodies for the 
various industries, dealing also both with commercial and 
with labor questions. At every stage, the closest touch 
would be necessary with the Labor organizations, both 
with the International Federation of Trade Unions itself, 
and with the International Federations of Trade Unions 
in particular industrial groups. 





Wife and Detters. 


“WOE TO THE CONQUERED!” 

As I drove quietly back from the Rhine the other day 
across the broad belt of desolation, the whole war seemed 
already to have faded into incredible unreality. I knew 
that these tottering skeletons of streets had once been 
Armentiéres, where four years ago I watched our men 
being boiled by the score together in big jute vats to rid 
them of lice. I knew that the rubbish heap of bricks 
and boards upon a ridge had once been Bailleul with its 
pretty red Town Hall. I knew that away to the right 
stood the ghost of Ypres, where I was when first the shells 
came crashing into the beautiful square; and that the 
wide solitude of ruins upon the left had once been the 
habitation of swarming miners in Lens and La Bassée. 
But the history of all that destruction was already be- 
coming dim and incredible. It was exactly twelve weeks 
and no more since I stood in the marketplace of Mons and 
heard the proclamation of armistice read, while the bells 
played our national hymn. Yet I could hardly believe 
that I had seen the freshly bleeding bodies of men 
scattered along the road that morning, and that the day 
before the enemy in chaotic retreat had been relentlessly 
bombed down the very ways over which I had now 
travelled in silence. Already the war was becoming a 
myth, and was gathering upon it the deadly iridescence 
of the past. 

Then I remembered the ecstasy of a liberated people, 
joyful to tears, at Maubeuge, at Tournai, at Ghent, at 
Antwerp with her grass-grown wharves, and in Brussels, 
where they danced in the streets from afternoon till 
morning. 

Next came the astonishing change, inexplicable in 
apparent absurdity, when, after a night of revel in 
Verviers, we crossed in the mists of dawn over a frontier 
marked only by a trickling rivulet, and passed at once 
from ecstasy to foreboding and the depth of humiliation. 
I had often wondered how a large and powerful nation, 
famed in arms, rich in commerce, and proud in the dis- 
tinctions of learning and music, would behave toward 
its conquerors after the collapse. I had expected silent 
aloofness, or sullen hostility, or even the violence of hate. 
But the real horror of defeat was revealed to me rather 
by an unresisting acquiescence, and a patient anxiety to 
please, almost obsequious. It was a significant lesson. in 
the meaning of defeat to see the French and Belgian 
soldiers at Aix when first we entered, knocking the hats 
off the citizens as a regiment went past, and the citizens 
enduring it without protest or blows. Germans, to be 
sure, are an over-disciplined people, miserably submissive 
to authority. The inherited virus of obedience has 
entered into their souls. But still their equable accept- 
ance of the conqueror and his decrees surprized me. I 
asked many of them the reason. Some pleaded compul- 


sion under a force that it was ludicrous to resist. Some 





attributed it to the natural politeness of the Rhineland 
people. One said, “ We are too utterly exhausted even 
to hate.” 

Certainly, the occupying armies, beyond their mere 
presence, gave little occasion for hatred. The local regu- 
lations were irritating rather than harsh, and the 
harshest of them were early withdrawn. Except for two 
murders, which were not committed by English troops, I 
did not hear of any serious outrages. A statue of old 
Wilhelm I. was defaced at Bonn, and at Diiren motor 
lorries were chained to a war memorial of 1870, and 
dragged it down. Occasionally, a shopkeeper or hotel- 
manager complained that his goods had been taken with- 
out payment. Once the Censors, no doubt acting under 
higher command, compelled all editors to publish a ver- 
batim report of M. Poincaré’s speech against Germany 
without comment or answer; and several days late 
besides, which was a shock to a journalist’s instinct. But 
such things were trifles, and, as I had expected, our own 
troops—the English troops—were from the first distin- 
guished for gentleness and good humor. The English 
soldier—especially the Cockney soldier—retained his im- 
perturbable irony. Upon the approach of a German 
child, he would cry, “ Now, you square-headed little "Un, 
I’m goin’ to cut your bloody ’ead off”; but the child 
would smile or hold out its hand, and nothing of the kind 
occurred. 

The military police were for the most part our old 
friends of London dressed in khaki. They controlled the 
traffic of the Rhineland as they control the Strand ; and 
after struggling in a car through the traffic of other 
armies one passed into the British sphere with agreeable 
relief. For the rest, they went with German police in 
search of stolen goods and hidden arms; they arrested our 
drunks, though drunkenness rapidly decreased after 
spirits and heavy wines were forbidden ; and they followed 
the German police in the detestable Continental system 
of organized prostitution. Our military courts daily 
dealt out a rapid justice, and if it was sometimes rough 
as well as rapid, the fault generally lay with the neces- 
sary use of an interpreter, because a real knowledge of 
German was rare. 

So that, since the armistice, there has been no addi- 
tional reason for hate beyond the sense of utter defeat. 
The British soldier does not exactly fraternize, but he is 
pleased with the cleanliness and solidity of the German 
houses in which he billets; he is open to the natural 
attraction of women and children around him; and he 
boasts a word or two of German now as of French. But, 
whether or not exhaustion contributes to the absence of 
hate, there is no doubt as to the exhaustion. The energy 
of the people has declined. Their powers of mind and 
body are flagging. The decline began in 1916, and it 
has been rapid. It comes chiefly from want of food, and 
the want of food is chiefly due to the blockade. That 
is why so many Germans attribute their defeat to our 
navy, and assert that but for the want of food at home, 
their army could never have been shaken. They like to 
think this in the hope of “saving face”; for no one 
seriously doubts that the German strategy utterly failed 
on land. But the exhaustion owing to the blockade 
remains true all the same. There is no disputing the 
terrible statistics of increasing death-rate and disease 
among the civilian population, especially among the 
women and children, in the great city of Cologne with 
over 600,000 inhabitants, and in the smaller manufac- 
turing towns which I visited, such as Solingen and 
Crefeld. The increase is chiefly in phthisis and tuber- 
culous diseases due to insufficient food. In my last visit 
to the great children’s hospital in Cologne, I also found 
numerous cases of a .disease described to me as nasal 
diphtheria, and many cases of wasting which could not 
be stayed for want of milk. But more melancholy even 
than the disease of infants is the general deterioration, 
both of child growth and of adult capacity for work. As 
Dr. Krautwig said in addressing the City Council in 
Cologne a fortnight ago: “ The food is too much for death 
and too little for life.” In answer to those who have 


judged the conditions of the people from the profiteers 
and rich property owners which one may find “ exuding 
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fat,’’ as one correspondent wrote in German as in 
’ ’ 
England, he observed :— 

) ’ 


‘In the cemeteries the fresh graves of our women 
and children speak a plainer language, and so do the 
white faces and emaciated bodies of the children who fill 
our hospitals, créches, and asylums. No doctor who 
knows his business can escape the conviction that our 
people have suffered the most terrible damage from mere 
hunger.”’ 


I have plenty of official statistics to show the in- 
creased rate of death and sickness, the decreased rations, 
and the decreased weight, especially of children. But 
instead of repeating figures, I will only quote one passage 
from an official document given me for publication by 
the British military authorities :— 

‘‘The occupied territory,’’ it says, after giving a 
comparison of former food with present rations, ‘‘ can 
receive sufficient food from the rest of Germany to enable 
the present rations to be distributed; but this supply 
allows no reserve, nor are the rations adequate for 
proper nourishment. As it is, infant mortality has 
greatly increased, and the population has been so 
weakened that working hours have to be reduced.”’ 


I do not say that the starvation in Germany is 
worse than in other countries, for many parts of Europe 
are starving. I only say that it is bad, and that unless 
the blockade is raised and the terms of the armistice are 
mitigated by peace it will become rapidly worse. Manu- 
facture has almost ceased, and trade is hopelessly dis- 
organized. Neither can recover so long as export across 
the frontiers of our bridgeheads into the rest of Germany 
is forbidden, and the blockade prevents the import of 
materials; nor can the production of food be revived so 
long as new terms of the armistice demand the surrender 
of more and more agricultural implements. 

It would, of course, be better to give the opportunity 
of productive work rather than doles of food; and yet 
Clause X XVI. in the terms of the armistice says: “The 
Allies and United States contemplate provisioning of 
Germany during the armistice as shall be found neces- 
sary.’ Many will wish to tear this scrap of paper up 
because the German people deserve the worst that can 
befall. But in universal distress I find no method of 
treatment according to deserts. We must allow distress 
alone to become sufficient call for human sympathy ; nor 
do I wish to believe that a large majority of English 
people desire a magsacre of the innocents, or even of the 
guilty. It is even reported now that the Allies are to 
sell supplies of fats and meat to Germany from the 
British stores if credit is good enough. 

I do not know what is meant by some recent talk 
about “ the re-awakening of German Imperialism ’’ or the 
fear of a German renewal of war with the help of Russia, 
ora “lullin the storm.” But I know that the longing of 
Germany is summed up in the cry for “ Peace and Bread.” 
We have a choice before us. It is easily in our power to 
reduce Central Europe to a desert of ruin inhabited by 
skeletons, such as Germany was at the end of the Thirty 
Years’ War. That is a natural desire among people 
incapable of any passion finer than reveng> or greed. 
But, on the other hand, some of us will remember our 
frequent pledges while war still raged to come to a 
speedier agreement and impose lighter terms if only we 
could see a change of heart in the German people, or a 
renunciation of military ambitions and despotic govern- 
ment. Some of us have noticed that the despotic govern- 
ment has gone, despot and all; that military ambitions 
have been reduced to a despairing attempt to retain 
native territory against an invasion prohibited by the 
command ¢* ‘he Allies themselves ; and that a change of 
heart is signified at every opportunity for expressing 
popular desire, as well as by the constant repetition of 
the new German motto, “ Wir miissen vi+l umlernen,” 
“We must change our aspect of the world.” And so 
some of us welcome a statement made the other day by a 
“competent British authority ” in Paris, and quoted last 
Monday by Mr. John Bell in the “ Daily News ” :— 


_ “If we were going to dictate terms of a violent 
kind, there might be a division of opinion among the 
Allies; but we are not dictating terms of the old secret 





diplomacy kind. The only terms we want are those 

which will ensure the world’s peace, and the right of all 

peoples however small.’’ 

The world’s peace will not be ensured either by the 
destruction of a great and laborious people, or by im- 
planting among them the poisonous seed of revenge. 


Henry W. NEvINsSON. 





THE SHIP AND THE PILOT. 


Our new year chooses Cinderella for its pantomime. 
Idealism, the very soul of poverty in her looped and 
windowed raggedness, sits by the ashes while her two 
ugly sisters, Prosperity and Materialism, go forth to foot 
it in the vulgar jazzing of a fevered world. We are, it 
seems, to be ruled by the practical and the efficient men. 
Parliament reassembles without its thinkers, and even 
the Lakor Party, last poor refuge of idealism in the 
House of Commons Placemen, has shorn away its philo- 
sophers and chooses for its guide a solid man of affairs. 

The creed of efficiency was never more triumphant. 
By Modern Science out of Big Business shall a saviour 
be born to lead us into the way of peace. But this 
saviour has the mob upon his side, and his advent has 
the acclamation of myriads. Enough of dreams: now 
is the time for sterner stuff. Action, swift-handed action, 
is the touchstone of government, and getting things done 
the criterion of ability. 

To get things done! Certainly we seek no Hamlets 
for our Ministers, for thinking too precisely on the 
event will bring no balm to aching humanity, and the 
master builders of our new society must be masons as 
well as designers. Yet we fear the practical man, and we 
must acknowledge his limitations. The practical man, 
as the phrase is commonly understood, contemns philo- 
sophy: for such academic frivoling he has neither time 
nor patience. Yet by displaying such contempt he makes 
a cardinal blunder. Deny it though he may, he cannot 
move without philosophy: his most trivial actions imply 
its existence. For philosophers are not merely concerned 
with the haggling of the schools, the eternal hair-splitting 
about Being and Not-Being, the tedious jargon of pro- 
fessors who, feeling compelled to justify their existence 
and their salaries, while away their lives by disproving 
each other’s theories in a strange, barbaric tongue. If 
this be divine philosophy, away with it! But philosophy 
is something closer and more intimate. It is the pursuit 
of absolute values, the choice of ends and therefore the 
master study of all studies, the overlord of action. Only 
by contemplation and speculation, or by acquainting our- 
selves with the like activity of others, can we reach out 
to a knowledge of ends and of the things we value for 
themselves alone. We are daily philosophers, for the 
most work-a-day decisions betray our whole outlook upon 
life. By our preference of place to truth, of ease to 
endeavor, by our blindness to beauty or by our pursuit of 
it, we declare our philosophy or lack of it. And so it 
comes about that to stand four-square or to march 
straight forward we must know what we demand of life. 
There is no right government without a creed, no firm 
conduct without philosophy. 

Of all this the practical man is often ignorant. He 
has the gift of decision, the will to strike, the art of 
execution: that is enough. But decision demands an end, 
striking an opponent and execution an object. Whither 
shall the strong man turn in his strength? He knows 
not, for he has no dreams, nay, he despises them. There- 
fore, he turns in his doubt to the popular voice and takes 
current opinion for his guide. And yet what a shifting 
anchorage does he find! The mob voice alters its tone, 
and he must acquiesce. The mob voice is silent, and now 
he must give the word. He falters and is dumb: his job 
was to get things done. The men of ideas and of ideals 
have been sent packing, and justly so. To get things 
done—but what things? Imagination fails him not 
unnaturally, for he has held it in derision. Still the 
voices are crying out and something must be done, for he 
came as a saviour. Therefore he will face the facts. The 
old phrases recur, the dear mottoes of his kind are 
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eternally valid. Face the facts, banish illusion, take 
human nature as you find it, get things done, and feed 
the brute! And soit alwaysends. The man who can get 
a move on is suddenly at a loss whither he should move 
next. He has dethroned philosophy, the crowd is clamor- 
ing for more movement. To keep them quiet he falls 
back upon the dole. 

Bread and circuses recur throughout history as 
national panaceas. And they recur always when a nation 
has lost its ideals and wanders without a philosophy in 
the pleasaunces of superficial prosperity. Athens, 
recovering from a long and futile war, a city with a thin 
ghostly life, haunted by the glorious ideals it no longer 
held, built in the fourth century B.c. a clamorous demo- 
cracy of doles. Rome, its Empire founded and its world 
work firmly established, its old creed fulfilled and no 
new creed vouchsafed, passed into the grandest 
materialism of all time. A tyranny of exquisites kept 
their sway over the indolent multitude with largess of 
corn and circuses of infinite slaughter. Of course, it could 
not last. A dole-fed nation must either revolt against its 


own indignities and be saved, or lapse into a senile decay, ° 


as did Imperial Rome, and fall the victim of a savage 
virility. 

The practical man holds philosophy in scorn and his 
scorn takes two shapes. Either he lacks imagination 
and has never created for himself a goal of his activities, 
thus moving actively but listlessly, eagerly but to no 
end. Or else, despite all his worldly wisdom, he 
is ignorant of the elements of human nature. Himself 
fancy-free, he can conceive no other being fed by fancies 
and happy only in his aspirations. To him the many are 
‘* rude mechanicals,’’ and naturally he treats them as 
machines. Machines must be fed and oiled; so mobs 
must have bread and games. Discontents can always be 
medicined to sleep by diversions: the donative was dis- 
covered by the emperors to be a sharp knife for eradicat- 
ing the cancers of society. So the merely capable ad- 
ministrator sets out to face the facts,and turns his back 
upon most of them. 

For three years he may count mechanically, and 
the mob will obediently fit itself tothe part. For every 
grievance he can find redress in terms of quantity. 
Should the discontent attain to such a degree of violence, 
it can be remedied by such an increase of bread and 
circuses. But in the fourth year there may come a 
moment when the mechanical and quantitative method 
fails and the doles are angrily rejected. Then comes the 
incalculable movement, the assertion of human spon- 
taneity. Those who were erstwhile rude ‘‘ mechanicals ”’ 
spring into free self-determinants and for a space the 
lore of the practical man is emptiest nonsense. Now 
his ignorance of human nature betrays the shoddy nature 
of his thin philosophy. He is baffled, distraught, and, 
unable to call upon his imagination, fails more lament- 
ably than the poor dreamer whom he had contemptuously 
cast aside. History teems with instances of efficient ad- 
ministrators who have failed utterly in the face of some 
great and unexpected uprising of the human spirit. If 
the philosopher fails in affairs, the man of affairs can ill 
dispense with philosophy. Othello, who had beaten the 
Turkish dog at Aleppo and had done the state some 
service, Othello, the great man of action, who had 
bothered himself but little in the subtleties of human 
nature, came to a more disastrous end than studious 
Hamlet, who knew humanity perhaps too well. 

And so we may confess to facing the future without 
all that easy optimism which should accompany the 
peace. Massed aeroplanes may set their swift girdle 
round the earth and convey trippers to the Pole. Science 
may banish waste from our factories and speed produc- 
tion as the summer sun speeds harvests. Efficient ad- 
ministration may regulate supply and demand and keep 
wages and prices in the due harmony of industrial peace. 
But is that all? The word politician is in contempt and 
is bandied about among the people as a term of mere 
abuse. Culture we talk of, but silently despise. Edu- 
cation, we have been told, brings incapacity for action 
and favours a policy of shilly-shally. Philosophy yields 
to Big Business, and, whereas the young men of old 





came down from Oxford to save the State, the young man 
of to-morrow will merely step across from Oxford Street. 
All debate and discussion are doubly suspect: the Talking 
Shop is mocked at by the Writing Shops, and West- 
minster cedes its powers to the combination of Fleet 
Street and Whitehall. The practical man is getting to 
work. 

We crave for no inhuman caste of philosopher kings 
on the Platonic model, but we firmly believe that there 
was much to be said for the old-fashioned statesman, 
and that in the crises of the future his dexterous touch 
will be sadly missed. By the use of the word statesman 
we acknowledge an art of statesmanship, whereas our 
new governors can think of nothing but getting things 
done. Statesmanship is the art of leacing men, not of 
managing machines. It is the application of ethics to 
social life, the expression of the good in political 
formule. So it takes its roots in despised philosophy 
and demands from the statesman speculation and a 
comprehension of absolute values. But it demands also 
a rare judgment of men and of means: it calls out the 
whole range of practical aptitude as well as of theoretical 
wisdom. In fact the true statesman of the old ideal 
was indeed an aspect of perfection. Naturally such an 
one was not often forthcoming, and in this jostling 
plutocracy of ours the young minister with ideals was 
corrupted, misrepresented, elbowed out. The statesman 
passes and the practical man steps in. Well, let him do 
his best with the Ship of State, for in very truth she 
needs good piloting. 





Science. 


SCIENCE IN EDUCATION. 


A Tone of apology is commonly expected of one who 
would take up the advocacy of scientific education. In 
some obscure fashion the cult of science is connected in 
the minds of most of us with industry. The dust of toil 
seems to cling to it; and by hedging in our ignorance of 
it by this aristocratic taboo we are content to go through 
the world with eyes blind to the ordered beauty about, 
within, and above us. It is considered a little undignified 
or unbecoming to know something of the living 
luxuriance of spring, of the massive splendor of the 
planets, or of that strange Bible which secular history 
has written in the rocks and stones. Most cultivated 
people shun with a real fear all contact with that science 
which they imagine is concerned only with the distillation 
of coal-tar products or with the better utilisation of 
factories. And yet science, which is but fleeting 
glimpses of the secrets of Nature, is first of all knowledge, 
and its characteristic is to reveal its secrets only to those 
who pursue it disinterestedly. Its power is never 
glimpsed by those who seek it for that reason first or only. 
But he who is content to devote his life to its sole pursuit 
will be granted the keys of a future world which shall be 
a fit habitation for mankind. 

Science as power and science as a means to improve 
industrial processes are not the science of the class-room. 
There science is pursued for its own sake, for the enlarge- 
ment of interest it gives, for the training in observation, 
for the training in accuracy; and perhaps because it is 
not only unbecoming but even a little ridiculous that we 
should be content with so spacious an ignorance of the 
objects which fill nine-tenths of our experience. Yet it is 
obvious that our present attempts to put science into the 
educational curriculum do little to remedy this state of 
affairs. We seem to be faced with a dilemma. Either 
we attempt to teach the whole and teach nothing 
thoroughly, or we attempt to teach thoroughly and cover 
only a small part. But the problem is only perplexing 
as a speculative difficulty. It can readily be avoided by 
arranging good concentric courses in ‘‘ general ’’ science, 
in the accepted conclusions over the whole field of Nature, 
and by supplementing this general course with a special 
course for the senior students. Almost every history 
school in the Universities accepts some such com- 
promise and proves it convenient and useful by results. 
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The general course might begin in the elementary 
schools and be gradually filled in for the older children. 
But the writing of a text-book for such a course should be 
the work of no ordinary master, but of the most famous 
man of science. In the universities of to-day this 
principle is appreciated, for the professor will generally 
lecture to his youngest students and leave his assistants 
to help the advanced. It would be better to accept this 
arrangement as amply justified, and arrange that only 
the true masters should write that comprehensive survey 
which might so easily become both wearisome and mis- 
leading instead of the most fascinating and stimulating 
of studies. If we can imagine such men as Shipley, 
Schuster, and Sherrington as the authors of a survey of 
science, we should require no further advertisement 
of its merits. And the first-fruits of an educational 
curriculum in which such a course figured would be a 
quickened interest in the animate and inanimate world, 
a wider and more spacious view of life. A further result 
would be that the mind would be more fully stretched, 
more confident, and better trained in judgment, in having 
some grasp of the fact that there are reasonable 
explanations of the crowded phenomena which 
impinge upon our consciousness. What, one wonders, is 
the convention of the bulk of modern men as they pass 
through the world of fogs and flowers, of earthquakes 
and comets, of stars and the sun in its course? In the 
town it is possible perhaps to close one’s eyes to the 
problem. But if we deliberately rule out all these 
phenomena of the exterior world, the mind must suffer, 
and it would seem to be a normal extension of that 
extremely rare quality which we call curiosity that we 
should seek to give our faculties some reasonable direc- 
tion for their exercise. 

We may then agree that besides enlarging 
our interests theoretical science should enlarge our 
minds and give them that confidence which lies close to 
efficiency by placing before them correlated explanations 
of natural phenomena. But a rational scheme of educa- 
tion should include practical work to supplement and 
confirm the theoretical survey. No child should go to 
school before it is of an age to draw and paint the 
component parts of a flower; and in what better way 
could physiology and sex knowledge be insinuated than 
by some systematic work on botany? At a later stage 
some elementary work in zoology could be done, and both 
sorts of work would train the child to observe, and to 
observe accurately. A good teacher or demonstrator can 
easily supervise a class of considerable size and see that 
his pupils see what is put before them ; and by means of 
sketches and written descriptions a student crystallizes 
his impressions and corrects his mistakes. At a 
later stage he should be able to verify some of 
the simpler scientific laws, such as Boyle’s law; 
to verify the relation between the length or swing 
of a pendulum ; to determine latent heats. In this part 
of the work there is a great and indeed unique advantage. 
The problems have definite answers. Results are 
verifiable; and when once a student has accustomed 
himself to such problems his mind has begun to develop a 
habit which looks for and exacts accuracy, which is not 
content until it has extracted the full weight from the 
available evidence. At times the specialist criticism is 
raised that this is a slightly dangerous habit of mind, 
but experience shows the necessity of some such training. 
The normal mind is too prone to content itself with 
superficial conclusions and sketchy generalizations. But 
it is almost impossible to go through a scientific course 
at any of our universities without gathering a horror of 
the slipshod in observation and in reasoning. 

Definite research is the final stage in the training of 
a scientific student. Such work makes its calls on all 
a man’s gifts, his observation, his imagination, his 
manual dexterity, and, above all, on his powers of 
consistent and coherent reasoning. Research for indus- 
trial purposes is a bye-product which a scientifically 
educated nation can supply at need. But until the nation 
has been trained thoroughly in the scientific spirit it will 
never adequately meet this necessity of to-day, and 
still more of to-morrow. There is, perhaps, nowhere 
so much ascetic devotion as among men of science, many 





of whom consecrate their lives to the pursuit of the 
secrets of nature. Some become that strange example of 
hypertrophy, the specialist. The reason is that the 
general foundation has never been thoroughly laid. But 
as the scope of general education is extended and its 
methods and matter improved, this type will pass, 





Min sic. 


MUSIC OR MUSICIANS. 


Ir happened that the writer of this article, being in 
fact at sea and very far from music in general 
and London music in particular, looked at the 
advertisement of a certain series of Symphony Concerts 
in order to learn what kind of music he was likely to hear 
on his return. To his disgust, he found nothing but a list 
of dates—and a list of soloists. Not a word about the 
programmes of the concerts! Not even an indication of 
what the soloists were proposing to play or sing. The 
whole thing reminded him of nothing so much as those 
alphabetical and entirely uninformative lists of names 
from which the service voter was invited to choose one, 
to represent him in Parliament. 

Now, the promoters of the concerts are not to be 
blamed for this procedure. They know their business 
and they know their public. A programme takes up space 
that has to be paid for, and interests one person in ten; 
a name takes up practically no space, even when printed 
in capitals, and not only interests the other nine persons, 
but may even induce them to come and find out what the 
programme is. Nevertheless, the musician, the real 
musician, is more or less entitled to protest, if not to 
complain. Who are these artists, after all, that they 
should be exalted, while the composers, often of world- 
wide and enduring fame, are laid low? Do they really 
represent, as they themselves, the advertisement 
managers, and alas, the public, seem to believe, the 
supreme embodimen : of the musical art? Omnibus hoc 
vittum cantoribus!. One is tempted to become as bitter 
as the Roman satirist, who so truly noted one of their 
typical and apparently eternal weaknesses many 
centuries ago. And, so far as my memory serves, it 
appears that the Roman public over-estimated their 
importance almost as much as we do. Only the Greeks 
were saner, perhaps, because they were less professional- 
ridden. 

Neither space nor inclination permits an exhaustive 
discussion of the rival claims of the creative and the 
executive artist. To begin with, the discussion is inex- 
haustible, as may be proved by anyone who likes to start 
it; secondly, nobody really denies the theoretical 
supremacy of the creator. The difficulty comes when a 
descent is made from the general to the particular. For 
instance, granted that a composer is zpso facto greater 
than a singer, it is nevertheless obvious that Schumann- 
Heinck is, musically, a far more important person than, 
let us say, Liza Lehmann. Moreover, even if this and 
similar instances are brushed aside as exceptional, the 
question arises how far a first-class interpreter of music 
may claim a share of creative ability. 

This opens up possibilities to which only an intel- 
ligent undergraduate, with that leisure and admirable 
passion for dialectic characteristic of our older Uni- 
versities, could do adequate justice. The fact remains 
that the composer cannot exist without the singers 
or players, and that these ladies and gentlemen have 
taken very gocd care not to let him or anybody else 
forget it. In this the composer suffers under a great dis- 
advantage as compared with the writer or the painter. 
The painter has nothing but the quality of his paints 
between him and his clients, the writer has practically 
nothing at all between him and his readers. Both speak 
direct to those to whom they would appeal. Not so the 
composer. Before he can make himself intelligible to 
his audience, his meaning must always be translated by 
somebody else (as must that of a dramatist), and (unlike 
that of a dramatist) by means of one or more mechanical 
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instruments of varying degrees of perfection. If both 
interpreter and instrument are perfect, he then stands 
precisely in the same position as the writer. But think 
of the magnitude of that ‘“‘if’’! True, sometimes the 
interpreter is so gifted that the composer’s meaning 
appears transfigured, glorified out of all recognition even 
to himself. But such interpreters can be counted on the 
fingers of the hands. For every one of them, not reckon- 
ing the average good or even the average competent, 
there are a thousand individuals, doubtless well-inten- 
tioned, who distort his meaning and ruin his carefully 
planned effects. Small wonder that the composer 
remains, for the public, a comparatively remote figure, 
half hidden by the apparatus necessary to reveal himself! 

Not that anybody desires for the composer the social 
apotheosis of the famous singer or player. For the 
executive artist this is dangerous enough ; for the creative 
artist it is absolutely fatal. One of the characteristics of 
drawing-room lions is that they are more dangerous to 
themselves than to anybody else. Few can experience a 
couple of seasons of drawing-rooms and escape unscathed. 
Their manners may improve, but their talents invariably 
suffer. Recognition of the composer is desirable, not for 
the man himself, but for his music. In short, it is of 
importance to honor the composer of “ Falstaff,’’ but the 
adulation of Sir Edward’ Elgar remains a matter of 
indifference. If Sir Edward Elgar is a real musician, the 
best of him 7s “ Falstaff,’’ the Second Symphony, and so 
on. May we crystallize the matter by saying that his 
music is Elgar, the rest merely a titled and successful 
man? But for the recognition of music as apart from the 
musician some of us are very jealous. Nor can we expect 
to find this recognition general till the public realize that 
the person of supreme importance in the musical 
hierarchy is the composer, not the interpreter. True, 
even this realization is not the ultimate truth, but it is, 
as it were, the first platform from which a glimpse of the 
ultimate truth may be obtained. To the real musician, 
all that matters is music. That shy goddess may be 
forced to manifest herself in the shape of a composer or a 
singer or a player in order to réveal her beauties to man- 
kind. But for us to forget that these are transitory and 
that she is immortal is blasphemy against Olympus—or, 
at any rate, Parnassus. 

fe 


Short Studies. 


A LITERARY TRAIN. 

A LiTeRARY train... What is that? A train of writers? 
No, a train of literature. A train to carry into the remotest 
parts of Russia that revolutionary thought that is being 
forged with such ardor in the great centres, the smithies of 
revolutionary ideas. The train is a bookshop on rails, or, 
rather, it is a book-hawker on rails, and, as becomes a 
book-hawker, it is dressed up in gay colors. The studio of 
the Art Section of the Moscow Soviet has spent much labor 
on it. It has four passenger carriages and three freight 
trucks of the American pattern, all covered with paintings 
in styles ranging from ‘ the-penny-plain-and-two-penny- 
colored ’’ to the latest development of Cubism, and among 
the paintings are scattered about revolutionary notices and 
appeals such as: “ Proletarians of all countries, unite! ” 
“The World for the Toilers,” “Learn to Employ the Book, 
the Weapon of Thought,’ and so on. ... 

The train crawls across the unending plains to the bound- 
less East, carrying with it these pictures, some simple, some 
ingenious, and these mottoes and appeals. And at out-of- 
the-way stations, from all sides, the inhabitants of the neigh- 
borhood come rushing : 

“Saints and Fathers! Look at the gorgeous train!”’ 
And some urchin, in a torn shirt, who can read a little, 
spells out laboriously: “Train of the Military Section of 
the Publication Department of the Central Executive 
Committee.’’ 

“Ah, the Committee!’’ The doors of the trucks are 
immediately thrown open and their contents are revealed to 








the gaze of the spectators; books, pamphlets, and papers. 
The train carries in its bowels 200,000 books, 400,000 pam- 
phlets, 1,000,000 posters, and 100,000 copies of newspapers. 
But this enormous supply is infinitely inadequate for the 
immense desert stretching away from the train on either side, 
for the people have been hitherto deprived of the printed 
word and are now thirsting for it with an infinite craving... . 

When the crowd, gathered to stare at the decorated 
train, learns what is inside, it swarms in a thick cluster 
round the windows and doors with a persistent cry : 

‘*Give us a little paper! Give us a little book!”’ 

The children’s voices ring out in a treble, the men keep 
up an urgent and persistent clamoring, the women shrill out 
timidly : ‘‘ Give us a little book! ”’ 

A bale of propaganda literature and another of old 
papers are dragged out of the interior and are gone in a 
moment. Already there is almost a fight for the possession 
of the precious printed paper by those who have had to go 
without. Already from the neighboring village, across fields, 
across hedges, across ditches, people are running, without 
hats, without belts, running with all their might and shout- 
ing as they run: 

‘Give us, give us a little book! ”’ 

The village is wildly excited, the village is bubbling 
over. The old pillars are giving way, the customary ways 
of life are changing. Every day brings forth new phenomena 
hitherto strange to village life and introduces into it the 
turbulent current of the Revolution. There are the fixed 
prices, the corn monopoly, the food requisitioning detach- 
ments, the Poverty Committee, the labor communes, and the 
large State farms with their paid laborers. It is difficult 
to take all this in and to digest it. It is difficult to under- 
stand what is leading to what, and what is profitable to 
whom ; and yet everyone wants to understand it, everyone 
passionately wants to feel, not a helpless straw in the 
current, but a conscious builder of his own life. Who shall 
explain all these things but the book ? 

The drab village crowd has collected inside the truck. 
“T want a little book explaining the corn monopoly,” 
demands a solid moujik with a great beard, and adds: “ But 
it must be easy to understand.’’ A dignified retired soldier, 
apparently an ex-corporal, demands “something about the 
Allies, that will explain why we have to go to war against 
them.”’ “ And we should like a book that tells all about the 
land-laws.” “And I want one with all the new laws in 
— se 

The village has been accustomed to live according to law, 
and it wants to know the new laws and the new ways of life 
that have been established for it. It is accustomed to be 
ruled by distinct, definite individuals, and wants to know 
who are now ruling it, and to embody them in live, real 
images. The portraits of Lenin, Trotsky, and other leaders 
of the Revolution are snatched and gone ina moment. Every- 
body is welcome, but most of all Lenin. It is obvious that 
no one enjoys such popularity in the village as he. Even a 
decrepit old woman has dragged herself into the truck to get 
a portrait of Lenin, mumbling: “I should like a little 
picture of Little Father Lenin.’’ 

“What do you want it for, mother?” asks the salesman, 
quizzically. ‘“ You cannot even see it properly.” 

The old lady is offended. “Give it to me, sir; don’t 
argue. I’m going to hang it up in the Red Corner, under the 
holy pictures. He is the only one who has shown us any 
light. He has put a stop to this accursed war.”’ And when 
she was told that Lenin had been wounded she spat in all 
directions, exclaiming: “Ugh, the devils! You see they 
want to go to war again.”’ 

A long queue is formed at the doors of the truck, while 
round the windows cluster those who have no money, 
stretching out their hands and insistently begging: “Give 
us a little book!” 

The village wants to know what is happening. The 
village wants a book. And two million books are a drop 
in the ocean, even for the narrow strip of country on either 
side of the rails. 

It is getting late. The train crawls over the illimitable 
plain amidst the immense expanse of harvested fields. Grey 
clouds sail quietly over the fields in low, overhanging billows. 
In the compartment of the “employees” it is semi-dark. 


There are no lights, since candles must be economized. They 
are so scarce! 
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“We want, not one, but dozens of trains like this. They 
ought to be going about all the time in every direction, 
slowly, stopping for hours at every station, announcing their 
arrival in all the neighboring villages,” declares a member 
of the Board of the Military Section warmly—the man who 
originated and carried out the idea of the bookshop-train. 

“And their craving! Just see how greedy they are for 
a book! They simply tear them out of your hands! What- 
ever you give them, it isn’t enough,” remarks ‘“‘ Comrade 
Nastia,” the “ paid agitator’ of the train. 

“But do we really give them what they tequire?”’ asks 
a third passenger. “Are there many among the books we 
carry which are accessible to the understanding of the 
average villager? All those, ‘The Dead of the Commune,’ 
‘The Republic of the Soviets,’ ‘ International Imperialism, 
and so on, are they adapted to the understanding of the 
average peasant? They were never written for him. Yet 
most of the books are like that. There are only one or two 
simple and comprehensible. There’s the ‘Tula Moujtk,’ ‘ All 
the Bread to all the People,’ and that’s about all.” 

“Quite true,” agrees the originator of the train, with 
characteristic warmth. ‘We must write new books. We 
must write about everyday occurrences, about demobilization, 
the war with the English, the food requisitioning detach- 
ments, the Poverty Committees. The village is chiefly 
interested in such practical matters.” 

‘Comrade Nastia’’ objects. ‘I don’t agree. Not only 
practical questions. Wherever you go there is a constant 
demand for Marx. ‘Give me something about Marx and 
about the Communist programme.’ Yes, at every step. 
Everyone seems to want that.” 

The ‘‘member of the Board ’’ observes: “The Erfurt 
programme [the programme of the German Social Demo- 
cratic Party, adopted at the Erfurt party congress in 1891, 
and elucidated by Kautsky] has been sold in enlightened, 
educated, social-democratic Germany in 300,000 copies in the 
course of forty years, while in our illiterate, dark Russia, 
in the course of only twelve months of Revolution, we 
sold 3,000,000 copies of the Communist party programme. 
Some difference! ”’ 

“And we shall sell another ten million copies,” says 
“ Comrade Nastia” with conviction. ‘They only want to be 
printed. Don’t you see what a thirst for knowledge torments 
the village. And we are doing so little to satisfy it!” 

“My God, what heaps of work there is still to be 
done!’ exclaims the “‘ member of the Board,’’ but there is 
no note of fear in his voice at the prospect of the huge work 
before him, On the contrary, there is greedy delight at the 
thought of so much to be done, and by him. “We want,” 
he says, ‘‘ not only trains, we want steamers, motors, aero- 
planes. We want huge gangs of hawkers. We want cara- 
vans. We must spread the book. Scatter it broadcast 
into the obscurest, remotest corners. Let the fire of revo- 
lutionary thought no longer be confined to isolated bonfires 
in the centres, let their blazing torches be seen all over 
the country.” 

His ardent words ring with an enthusiasm and sincerity, 
as the literary train crawls on across the illimitable plain, 
between harvested fields, where the little dark villages lose 
themselves, the villages which have so long been waiting to 
be remembered by the light-giving centre. ... 

The literary train stands at the station of a small dis- 
trict town. A group of representatives from the patties, the 
Soviet, the various commissariats and organizations, stands 
at the open doors of the trucks. The unloading of their 
contents is in process. The clerk responsible for the accounts 
reads fro.n the “bill of lading’’: ‘‘ The district committee 
of the party is to have ten complete sets, 27,000 pamphlets, 
30,000 copies of newspaper, 50,000 posters, including 15,000 
for the Moslems in their native tongue.”” The heavy bales of 
literature are thrown with a thud on the damp earth, ‘‘ The 
workers’ co-operative society is to receive five complete sets, 
3,500 pamphlets, 15,000 copies of newspaper, 25,000 posters. 
The local army group gets eight sets; the members of the 
Special Railway Guard one set.”’ 

The mountains of literature outside the truck grow 
higher and higher, and new bales are still being brought 
out. The recipients lift the bales and carry them across the 
rails to their waiting carts. Some of these have already been 
loaded and have started on their way, now and then sinking 
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into the ruts of the road sodden with the autumn rains. 
The head of this literary caravan has already disappeared 
behind the nearest woods, darkly silhouetted against the wet 
autumn twilight, but from the doors of the truck there still 
pours forth a stream of literature, diverted by men and carts 
into streamlets in all directions, fertilizing the countryside 
thirsting for knowledge and ideas... . 
The literary train is doing its work. ... 
(Translated from the ‘‘ Finansy i Narodnoe Khoziaystvo.’’) 





Petters to the Editor. 


“HOW THE SOLDIER SAW THE WAR.” 


Sr1r,—Mr. Waugh’s article in your issue of February 8th, 
timely, and in many respecis truthful as :t is, shows the seme 
lack of proportion, and in consequence th: same superticiality 
of judgment, as were so evident in the “Loom of Youth.” He 
has an. excellent gift for photographic realisia. His p:etures 
have all the veracity and all the defects of amateur snapshots; 
they may be accurate (“the camera cannot lie’’), but are none 
the less libellous. He omits all the deeper and finer things, and 
the omission destroys the value of what is, so far as it goes, 
courageous and honest work. 

It is indeed most necessary for us to see warfare in its naked 
ugliness—to see it and to detest it. Most of us will sgree that 
Barbusse has portrayed it supremely well. But only a very 
shallow reading of “ Le Feu”’ or of the lessons of war will fail 
to see beneath the grime and terror a magnificent testimony to 
the splendour of the human spirit. No doubt the fighting soldier 
has become more elemental. He has lost his horror of death; 
he has developed a protective toughness of fibre; he has been 
purged of sentimentality and affectation; he is outwardly less 
attractive and more animal. But none of these changes are in 
themselves bad—unless our conception of beauty is narrowed to 
a delicate aestheticism, a thing of perfumes and prettiness and 
minor poetry. And even so, they are only one side of the truth. 

The important aspect of warfare is not this surface hideous- 
ness but its power to reveal and develop in human beings certain 
almost super-human virtues, self sacrifice, and its fruits of 
courage and comradeship. Under the most searching ordeal 
mankind has been judged, and on the whole abundantly justified. 
This does not make war any the less evil and hateful. But it does 
mean that our duty is not to denounce only, but to discover if we 
can a “moral equivalent ’’ which shall maintain human excel- 
lence at_as high a level as it has reached under the stress of 
battle.—Yours, &e., CHARLES E. RAVEN. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 


A CHANCE FOR LIBERALISM. 

S1r,—I know how genuine is the Liberalism of my friend 
Mr. Turnbull, but I cannot share his optimistic opinion that the 
recent election represented its ‘‘ triumph,” or that ‘‘ the main 
purposes of the older school of Liberalism have almost all been 
achieved.’’ Every reactionary victory since 1832 has been brought 
about by the defection of those who protested (and believed) 
that they were as good Liberals as ever; and every Tory leader 
from Lord Beaconsfield to Mr. Bonar Law has asserted that 
the new Tory democracy had nothing in common with the old 
party of privilege. 

It may be true that “Economic Liberalism” with its 
“National Minimum Standard of Life’? will gain as much 
support from Tories as from the halfheartedness of the Liberal 
leaders, which Mr. Turnbull regretfully admits. But where is 
the sign of any genuine conversion on what have been the 
“‘acid tests” of the General Elections of the last forty years— 
Free Trade, aggressive Imperialism, and Home Rule, associated 
respectively with the great names of Cobden, Bright, and Glad- 
stone, recalled by Mr. ‘Turnbull? And how amazing is his calm 
assumption that ‘‘liberty of person and of conscience have 
been secured’? when compared with the facts in your article 
of the same date: “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? ” 

In 1886 and 1892 the Tories defeated Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
settlement with the help of so-called Liberals, and in 1894 they 
brought about his final resignation because of his international 
policy, which was practically identical with that of Cobden, 
so timely and vividly portrayed in Mr. Hobson’s recent book. 
We who had faith in Gladstone are entitled to believe that if 
his guidance had been followed from 1894 to 1914 on those two 
great issues—with a contented Ireland, no Boer War, and no 
provocative armaments—it is possible and even probable that 
the League of Nations would have been brought about without 
the ghastly preliminary of the Great War. 

It was said of Gladstone that ‘‘he kept the soul alive in 
England,’’ and Liberalism now wants not merely a ‘‘ chart” 
but a soul. The last four years have shown at any rate that 
it is not selfishness, but self-sacrifice that makes the strongest 
appeal to the human heart, and it is only this. spirit, and the 
vision of an ideal in our politics, that will, as in times past, 
rally again the forces of progress and give them the victory 
over privilege, greed, and fear.—Yours, &c., 

W. S. ROWNTREE. 

Scarborough, February 8th, 1919. 
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WOMEN WORKERS AND SOLDIERS’ CHARTER. 


Sir,—It is more than disappointing to note that Mr. Brails- 
ford, in his communication to last week’s Nation under the title 
of “The League and its Mandates,” apparentiy agrees that the 
General Charter for Labour to be embodied in the work of the 
League of Nations should, among other things, prohibit night- 
work for women. Women workers claim equal opportunities for 
work with men in the labour markets of the world, and equal 
remuneration with them for equal output, and they will oppose 
any restrictions, either national or international, which are 
calculated to limit their production in comparison with that 
of men. Women workers want no “protective ”’ legislation of 
this character. Their past experience of men’s efforts to oust 
them from their occupations as pit-brow girls, barmaids, and 
flower decorators, under cover of “ protecting’? them, but in 
reality because men did not want their competition, has made 
women workers very chary of allowing men the right to legislate 
for them without their consent in the world of labour. The plain 
fact is that women realise that the special protection of women 
either by men or by the State will lead inevitably to the en- 
slavement of women; and we hope that, with the new power they 
ean now wield as citizens, women workers of all countries will 
unite to defeat any international agreement arrived at by men 
only which aims at cutting the ground from under women’s 
feet in their struggle for equality with men.—Yours, &c., 

FLORENCE A. UNDERWOOD. 
(Secretary, Women’s Freedom League). 


ST. SOPHIA FOR CHRISTIANITY. 


Sir,—The formation of a ‘‘ Redemption Committee ’’ whose 
purpose is to start a national agitation to restore the Church 
of Saint Sophia at Constantinople to Christendom should not 
pass without protest, and, I hope, counter-action The presence 
of extreme Anglicans on that committee is not surprising, but 
that some2 influential men, prominent Liberals, should have 
joined it is astounding. 

At a time when the great movement for establishing a 
League of Nations is afoot and when the need is so great for that 
sympathetic action that shall make for the world’s betterment, 
this committee tactiessly and mischievously starts a project 
which can only embitter relations between the various divisions 
of Christendom and the millions of Mohammedans who are our 
fellow subjects. 

Does this committee know, or has it forgotten, that the 
Fourth Crusaders, who, to quote Gibbon, “ were secandalized by 
the aspect of a mosque or synagogue in which one God was 
worshipped without a partner or a son,”’ included the ruffianly 
Latin Christians who looted Saint Sophia, and seated a prosti- 
tute on the throne of the patriarch? While in contrast, when 
Mahomet the Conqueror entered that noble fane in 1453, he 
struck with his sword a fanatical soldier who began to tear up 
the pavement. From that time to the present the cathedral 
has been a mosque, carefully preserved from spoliation and 
restoration by the Turks. Four centuries and a-half of quiet 
possession should give security of tenure, especially when the 
surrender of the building to Christendom will probaoly bring 
disputes as to which sections of a divided religion shall become 
owners. 

Perhaps the Roman Catholics will start a committee to 
promote the “redemption ’’ of the cathedrals and churches built 
by their forefathers in pre-Reformation times, since, in their 
belief, these sacred edifices are in the possession of schismatics 
who are, therefore, out of the pale of their communion?—Yours, 
&e., 

Epwarp CLopp. 

Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 


HAVE WE REALLY CRUSHED “KULTUR”? 


Srr,—The folowing is an extract from a letter just received 
from a friend, a staff officer of the British Garrison in 
Cologne :— 

‘For the last three weeks I have been in Cologne. My work is 
very light and leaves me time to look around a lot, and go regu- 
larly to the theatre and the opera house. The latter is a grand 
pleasure. I've heard so far: “ Mignon,” “ Tannhduser,” “ The Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” “ Don Juan,” and a modern piece called ‘ Tief- 
land”; and this week we are going to “ Faust” and ‘“ Fidelio.” 
Last night we went to Ibsen’s ‘ Pillars of Society.” .. Another 
fine thing at the theatre was a version of Euripides’ “ Medea.” 

. .Would any British town crowd to see a similar piece?” 

I would go further than my friend and ask: Is there a 
single town in any of the countries of the conquering Allies 
that would give the crowd such an opportunity?—Yours, &c., 

D.S.0O., M.C. 

January 25th, 1919. 


FIGHT THE FAMINE. 


Srr,—In an interview with Mr. G. H. Roberts, the Food 
Controller, published by the ‘“‘ Morning Post’’ on January 16th, 
we read certain statements made by Mr. Roberis, which seem 
to have received hardly the attention they deserve. He said: (1) 
‘‘My duties as British Minister of Food are not limited to the 
needs of this country. The problem we have to face is not 
insular but continental, and even world-wide’’; (2) “The 
Supreme Council is going to do for the rest of Europe what the 
Inter-Allied Food Council and the Committee of Representatives 
—working through the four Inter-Allied Executives, for wheat, 





meat and fats, sugar, and oil-seed—have during the war done for 
the Allies alone ’’; (3) “The continuance of control here is gov- 
erned by the needs of Europe as a whole ’’; (4) “Just as Ergland 
(to adapt a famous phrase) helped to save the Allies by her 
exertions and example in war, so she will take her part in help- 
ing to save Europe from starvation and chaos now pace has 
come’’; (5) “President Wilson has pointed out that the best 
way of stopping the onward sweep of Bolshevism is by food, not 
by foree.’’ Granting that the word Bolshevism is here used as 
a synonym for anarchy, the policy defined as that of our Govern- 
ment is in accordance with the highest principles of statesman- 
ship. But this statesmaniike policy has yet to come to fruition, 
and it will not come to fruition unless an enlightened and 
vigilant public opinion demands ceaselessly that it shall. There 
are obstructions clogging the wheels of progress; tuere are 
problems of shipping, of middlemen’s profits, of food tiusts, of 
national jealousies, of ignorance and red tape, of greediness and 
revengeful passion, of “ military necessity,’ each of which must 
become subject to the wi:l of a generous people, tuat the necdy 
shall speedily be fed according to their needs, and that none 
shall have a surfeit of cake while any lack bread. In pzrticular, 
if a statesmanlike policy is to materialise, the public demand 
must be for the Government to show cause why there should not 
be a speedy relaxation of the blockade ot picsent aftecting 
adversely the trade and credit, not only of enemy civuntries, but 
of neutrals and even of the less powerful Allies. 

The “ Manchester Guardian ”’ of February 6th, published a 
message from its Paris correspondent, which challenges us in 
England to bring this matter to an issue. He said: ‘ The 
state of Europe, which ought to have found susae relief with 
peace, is getting steadily more perilous. There ‘s no cwubt, I 
believe, in the minds of those who can speak with experience 
and knowledge of the food question in Europe, tnat there is 
urgent need for the relaxation of the blockade. The men who are 
asked to find remedies for the famine and jwverty that afflict 
the whole Continent while the blockade remains to stifle trade, 
and to cripple all their efforts, find themselves in a cc«perate 
plight.” 

One of the purposes of the recently-formed Fight the Famine 
Council is to ensure the deliverance of these men from their 
desperate plight; to remove by the pressure of pubi:e opinion 
this and every other obstacle which hampers them in their noble 
mission. 

The Council includes among its members men and w«amen 
of diverse opinions upon things outside the matter in hand, 
among them Canon Barnes (lately Master of the ‘lempie), I erd 
Henry Cavendish-Bentinck, the Rt. Hon. J. R. Clynes ,M.P., 
Lady Courtney of Penwith, the Dean of W.-reester, Principal 
Garvie, the Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, 
Mr. George Lansbury, Miss Mary Macarthur, Mr. Fercy Mol- 
teno, Professor Gilbert Murray, Lady Mary Murray, iord Par- 
moor, Mr. Arthur Sherwell, and Mr. Robert Young. Offices will 
very shortly be opened at 329, High Holborn, where information 
can be obtained by those interested.—Yours, &c., 

Marian E. E1tis. 


THE NEW SPIRITUALISM. 

S1r,—If one is to accept Sir Bryan Donkin’s letter in good 
faith, one must at once aecuse him of passing judgment on 
Sir Wm. Crookes without ever having seen or read Sir William’s 
book, published in 1874, a collection of his contributions to 
the scientific and other journals on his experiments. Mr. 
Donkin says: ‘‘It is, therefore, clear that as none of these 
phenomena were ever investigated in such conditions as to 
render adequate tests and verifications possible,’’ ete., whereas 
Crookes’ book shows all his cases were under rigidly scientific 
test conditions such as completely to eliminate all muscular con- 
trol by Home, whether conscious or unconscious; the drawings 
given prove this beyond cavil. Mr. Clodd recently wrote: ‘‘ The 
phenomena are not denied; . . . it is not the integrity or the 
credibility that is challenged,’’ referring to Crookes and others. 
Why does Str Bryan deny their honesty and bona fides? 
Where is the sense of writing such letters as Sir Bryan 
Donkin’s with his gratuitous advice to read books that are the 
common property of all thinking people? Further: why does 
he (and Mr. Clodd, who recently said it “was only the in- 
ference drawn that was doubted ’’)—why do they ignore Crookes’ 
explicit statement on even the second page of his book that 
‘“‘ Hitherto I have seen nothing to convince me of the truth of 
the ‘spiritual theory’’’? In such an inquiry the intellect de- 
mands that the spiritual proof must be also incapable of being 
explained away: it must be so strikingly and convincingly true 
that we cannot, dare not, deny it.... The first requisite is to 
be sure of facts; then to ascertain conditions; next, laws.’’ 
Which was all he worked for, calling it investigations into a 
new force, sending his papers to the Royal Society, which in- 
continently rejected them because some people would dub the 
“ new force’’ spiritualism ! 

Whatever test conditions are imposed and fulfilled, what- 
ever results are achieved, the reply will always be from those 
who lack the “will to believe” that it is not a discarnate in- 
telligence operating. But how can science demand proofs to 
order in psychology? Proofs to order can only be given when 
conditions are stable and can be repeated at will. But in these 
psychological experiments things may happen or they may not, 
because man is the controlled, not the controller; mediums can- 
not be put into trances at our will, it is the “‘ other intelligence” 
that singles out the medium and controls her or him; all that 
can be done is to observe facts under pure conditions, tabulate 
results, and then make theories. 
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It is curious on re-reading Crookes’ book to see how the 


old, bitter, and unfa‘r, treatment he received is being 
repeated forty odd years later: no progress in toleration, 
no progress in point of view, nothing but blind opposition to 
those who dare think differently! Why has not controversy 
got a little more adult in its methods by this time? 

And, after all, the probability is that the discarnate intelli- 
gence theory is the true one; some sort of intelligence certainly 
controls mediums, an intelligence equal to complete impersona- 
tion in voice and gesture of persons unknown to the medium; 
and in writing mediums equal to imposing on them a hand- 
writing so unlike the medium’s own that he or she is unable 
to imitate it. What sort of intelligence is this that man can 
neither invoke or control with certainty of results?) Who or 
what starts it going, and to what end? If it is our own subli- 
minal selves, what purpose have they in the economy of th'ngs? 
Why should man be at the mercy of these powers, be they 
malign or beneficent? 

If it is allowed that these are our true selves, which will 
emerge after death? Why deny those who have died the power 
of controlling mediums here? It may be a subliminal self still 
on earth, or one gone across the Styx! 

It is forgotten, too, that there is an actual knowledge given 
by experience that cannot be ignored. It cannot be passed on; 
indeed, what spiritual experience can be? But it is as real as 
though it could be passed on to our fellows, and is as potent 
an argument for survival and continued communication as any 
that can be brought against it; ignoring an experience is not de- 
stroying it. My experience is not less real and vital because it 
is not yours also. Intolerance “s a blind road, fit only for the 
blind to stumble in.—Yours, &c., 

FREDERICK H. Evans. 

February 7th, 1919. 


FREE CATHOLICISM. 


Sir,—Cet animal est trés-méchant. Quand on l’attaque, 
il se défend. Forgive the tag. No Liberal can be a Catholic 
Every Catholic must be a Papist. Harnack says so, and you 
agree—and we others ought to submit. 

But we can’t. May we for once in a way hit back? 

A. F. on page 4% last week is up against history, and 
present fact. 

The Eastern Church exists? It is Catholic? But is it 
Papal? Is it going to become Papal at this time of day? Was 
St. Chrysostom, or the Emperor Justinian, or the Patriarch 
Nikon, or the Patriarch Cyril Lucas, or Father John of Crons- 
tadt a Papist? Or is the present Russian Church in its agony 
becoming so? It has been freed from Ceesar papalism and is 
now in great trouble, but it is not turning to Rome. Or to 
take names among our wretched selves since the Reformation— 
Lancelot Andrews, Archbishop Laud, Mr. Gladstone; they 
thought they were Catholics, but never longed for Latium. Two 
others will serve for all. Dr. Pusey, or the late Father Benson, 
had the need come to them, rather than admit the Church the 
creature of the State, or the bondslave of the Papacy, would have 
walked quietly to the stake. A. F. may smile, but he knows it 
to be true. 

The question of the Christian Church deserves something 
better than this cheap obscurantism, and will be settled by the 
facts of history and the experience of life. The growth of the 
Papacy can be traced in history: its rise in Old, its absence 
from New, Rome, which those who know the Sacraments to be 
no forms or ceremonies but a reality, know Catholicism as an 
experience in life which has no need of Papal authority. Why 
drag in Velasquez? 


These dry quibbles are as old as controversy, and are 
always false to life. They have been used against civil freedom 
here in the past, as in Germany till November, 1918—either 
Fredericianism or anarchy. Yet the German people seem to 
know better. Truth is no mere via media; but it is not spiked 
on one horn of a dilemma. 

The way is not clear before us, and the continuance of 
religion is not certain. The problem is far other than fashion- 
able philosophies seem to know. The certain death of all the 
universe, of which we are a part, will come home to all men 
one day, and they will have to face it in regard to the existence 
of God and the life to come. “ Spiritualism ’’ will give no help. 
If it were proved it would be only one more fact in Nature, and 
would share in the final dissipation of eneroy. The hope of a 
super-natural alone will help, and the greatest suggestion of that 
is in Christian history, in which the Catholic Church is an 
abiding fact, and, in Christian experience, of which Catholicism 
is so great a part. To rule all that history and all that experi- 
ence out, and to head people off from any serious consideration 
of it, is not to help but to hinder the cause of religion in time 
to come. 

I can hardly hope to see these lines appear. Free thought 
and free expression are all very well, except as to the Papacy in 
a Liberal review! 


H. C. SoTHeran. 
5, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, 











“ACTING” AND “TEMPORARY” OFFICERS. 


Sir,—During the war one of the chief complaints of the 
citizen officer referred to the pernicious system of acting ranks. 
Whenever two or three officers were gathered together there was 
someone to voice this grumble. It rankled like a toothache. The 
objections raised against it were mostly : 

1. It penalised an officer for getting wounded by robbing 
him of the pay of his rank, and so put a premium on those 
Staff jobs and safe jobs behind the lines, the holders of which 
were held in such contempt by fighting men. 

2. It seemed expressly designed to rob the holder of any 
security of tenure, and left him the sport of any senior officer 
who happened to have a down on him; one adverse report being 
usually enough to lose him his rank. 

But the crowning humiliation comes when the demobilisa- 
tion instructions imply that gratuities will not be paid on acting 
ranks. 

Some idea of the injustice of the thing may be had from a 
citation of my own case. I served in France for nearly one 
year as an actiny captain. I was then promoted acting major 
to command a battery of artillery, and have served for nearly 
two years in France with that rank. Yet I understand my 
gratuity will be paid on the basis of a lieutenant’s pay because 
my substantive rank is lieutenant. Why acting rank is not 
treated on the same level as temporary rank heaven only knows! 

Is it to be wondered at that citizen officers are leaving the 
Army with very bitter feelings and a deep hatred of the whole 
system ?—Yours, &c., 

AcTING Major. 





Poetrp. 


EMPLOYMENT BASE DEPOT (1917). 

We’RE a mob of mangled scarecrows, we’re the category 
corps, 

We’re the ashes of ‘‘ The Furnace,”’ 
of the war. 

We're the tins that can’t be tinkered, we’re the shoes that 
can’t be soled, 

For = welts are off the uppers and the rivets will not 
hold. 

We're the crocks that can’t be mended for the maid has 
lost the bits ; 

We’re the happy hors de combat; we’re the Permanent 


we’re the scrapheap 


Unfits. 

We've a varied stock of ailments, we’ve some pretty things 
in scars, 

You could dress a fancy-goods shop with our ribbons and 
our bars. 


We’ve bullets in our kidneys, and shrapnel in our lungs, 
We’ve windows in our faces, and slices off our tongues. 
We’ve some fancy complications, that are curious and rare, 
From trench-foot in our fingers to shell-shock in our hair. 


Oh ! we make a pretty picture every morning on review, 

With our feet and fingers frozen and our noses red and blue, 

When the P.B. Regimental and the P.B. N.C.0.s 

Line up the P.B. privates in ragged P.B. rows. 

Then they march us off to duty in the cookhouse or canteen, 

To wash the sergeant’s spit-cans or to wipe the swill-tub 
clean, 

To tidy up the tent-lines or to dust the colonel’s coals, 

To mince up miles of bully into mountains of rissoles, 

To carry lousy blankets to the fumigating store, 

And other Base Employments in the noble work of war. 


Though the work we do (or don’t do) isn’t worth a cent a 


day, 

We can eat a good man’s rations, we can spend a good man’s 
pay. 

They bung us here, they bung us there, and we can stick 
it fine ; 


For Haig and all his generals cannot bung us up the Line. 

For we've handed in our helmets, our rifles and our kits ; 

Though we can’t get back to Blighty, we’ve said ‘“ good-bye” 
to Fritz. 


We’ve done our bit for England and our bit has done for 
we, 


And they’ve pasted in our pay-books the precious words, 


* & 
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The Gorld of Books. 


THe “Nation” Orrice, Tuurspay NIGHT. 


gE following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“The Grand Fleet, 1914-1916.” By Admiral Viscount Jellicoe. 
(Cassell. 3ls. 6d.) 

“The League of Nations.”” By Mathias Erzberger. Trans- 
lated by Bernard Miall. (Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

“The Brood of False Lorraine.” A History of the House of 
Guise. Two vols. By H. Noel Williams. (Hutchinson. 
24s.) 

““A Broken Journey.’’ Travel in China. By Mary Gaunt. 
(Werner Laurie. 18s. ) 

“Sport and Science on the Sino-Mongolian Frontier.” By 

f A. de C. Sowerby. (Melrose. 12s, 6d.) 

‘The Tunnel.’”” A Novel. By Dorothy M. Richardson. (Duck- 
worth. 7s.) 





* * * 

SouTHWARK Street, being warehouses and railway 
arches, is no beauty at its best ; but when it is a deep chasm 
through which whirls a cataract of snow, and its paving is 
mush, at night, then the end of the street seems as distant 
as joy. Not far from the other end of it was my train, due 
out in ten minutes. Yet again, there was a strike; therefore 
if the train did not go I could not lose it. There was that 
consolation in the thought that, with sleet from the north- 
east intervening, I could not do it in ten minutes. At this 
moment the dark body of a motor-lorry skidded to the kerb 
and stopped, and a voice which seemed passionless through a 
knowledge of the worst that was in store for us, told me I 
could ’op up, if I was going the station way. The headlong 
lorry and the dark apparition of the familiar thoroughfare 
which now again was looming through the diminishing snow, 
and on such a winter's night, unexpectedly awakened a 
memory, and my uppermost thought became too unimportant 
and singular for converse ; so I said, “ It’s a wretched night.” 
[ might have been alone in the lorry. There was no answer. 
Then the voice returned, and startled me. “This corner,” 
it remarked, “always reminds me of a bit of Arméntieres.”’ 
The voice had answered my thought, not my words. Then 
I had to get down. I never saw the driver. I do not know 
whose voice it was; if, indeed, beside myself there were in 
the lorry more than a shadow and an impersonal voice. 

* * * 


But, in any case, now the night could do its worst. I 
fancied I had seen through it. After all, these bleak and 
obdurate circumstances might be as empty as a bluff. They 
seemed to have me imprisoned helplessly enough in time and 
snow; but they had shaken, and at a mere thought. Did 
their existence depend on the way we looked at them? That 
might be it. Adverse affairs compel us to their mould, and 
mortify us; but at the worst they cannot keep the joke from 
us. It is our laugh. They must put up with the way we 
see them. If Time playfully imprisons us in a century we 
would much rather have missed, where only the stars are 
left undisturbed to wink above the noise of Bedlam, and 
where, to miss the last train—supposing it runs at all—is 
the jolly end to our perfect day, what does it matter when 
we have discovered that it shakes to a single idea, and (who 
knows?) may vanish altogether if enough of us could be 
found to laugh at it! This illusion assisted me to keep warm 
through the rest of the cold night till at last I was on the 
platform, five minutes after the train had left. 

* 1 “ 


But to help further in destroying my faith in the per- 
manence of our affairs and institutions, it then appeared 
the platform was vacant because the train was not yet in. 
It was, indeed, coming in then; so a porter said. But vho 
and what was he? Was he an agent for the cosmic Hidden 
Hand, as it were? Was he one of the malicious familiars 
who are at work among us, disguised, and who are playfully 
setting us at each other with divine traps for boobies? For 
he was grinning. He went away with his hand over his 
mouth, and that moment the train stopped. It had no 
engine at the front end. One official said the engine was at 
East Grinstead, and might not turn up. Perhaps its home 
was there. And yet another, whose face was as expression- 
less as the face of the station clock, which had stopped, said 
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the engine had, in fact, gone; it had gone to Brighton. He 
did not know why. Apparently it preferred to go there. 
* * * 

A MAN with the sort of golden beard the gods are alleged 
to have worn stood under a station-lamp, breaking now and 
then into peals of merriment, occasioned, so far as I could 
see, by what the porter (the solemn one) was telling him. 
Then they both looked my way; and stopped. If with one 
more gust of merry laughter (not vouchsafed, however) that 
hollow wilderness of a station had vanished, glooms and 
dreary echoes and frozen lights and all, and next I had 
found myself blinking in an astonishing radiancy at that 
fellow with the golden beard, standing with him in another 
and a timeless world where he was revealed for what he was, 
I was in the mood to accept it placidly. Anyhow, it was 
about as likely as an engine for that train. 

* * *% 

Tue bearded one approached me. I did not run away. I 
waited for the next thing. He had a book under his arm, 
and it is likely the gods, who know all, never read 
books. “ If,’’ he said (using a walking-stick as an indicating 
-wand), “ you want to get to So-and-So you had better use 
this train. It is going half way. The engine for the train 
for So-and-So can’t be found.” We both boarded the half- 
way train, which did not appear to have another person on 
it; and, regardless of the risks I was taking in travelling 
alone with such a suspect at such a time (for where might 
not he and that train go?) I took my chance. Here let me 
say that this story is not so remote from the world of books 
as you are beginning, on strong presumptive evidence, to 
suppose ; for the truth is my mind had been vaporized that 
day by reading again “ The Twilight of the Gods,” a book so 
good that undoubtedly all who read this page know it quite 
well. That, and the nameless shadow in a motor-lorry who 
ignored what I said but spoke to an inconsequential memory 
which I was keeping to myself, and the remarkable levity 
with which uniformed persons treated the sacred institutions 
of civilization, gave me the sensation that even the fixed policy 
of our strong Government might, at any moment now, 
anticipate the firmament in rolling up as a scroll. 

* “ “ 

Orr we went. My fellow traveller, his hat on the back 
of his head, sat silent, and was smiling at something which 
was not in the carriage, so far as I could see. He began 
talking to whatever was there. “All they’ve built stands 
only on an odd notion or two, and now they’re changing their 
notions. So down comes everything—with a run. You 
should see how surprised and pained they look.” Feeling 
like an eavesdropper, here I indicated my presence. I 
apologized for overhearing him. He nodded with a little 
condescension. ‘“ That’s right. We've been accepting that” 
(poking his stick to where the Imperial city was in the night) 
“as if it came of itself. We didn’t know it continued as it 
was just because we never saw it in any other light. Now 
we look at it differently, and we’re upset to find our old 
life fading like one magic-lantern picture into another. Got 
to put up with it, though.” His book had been on the seat. 
It fell to the floor, and I picked it up to hand it to him. 
It was “The Twilight of the Gods.”’ 

~ x % 

Ir I could have remembered at that moment one of the 
simple dodges for averting the evil eye I should have used 
it. The laughing malice of that book had been disordering 
my mind all day, till I began to feel that even the blue 
bubble of St. Paul’s, floating over London on the stream of 
Time, might also vanish, in the usual way of bubbles. The 
curious thing is that I know of only two men who have 
here was a stranger who might have been one of its principal 
here was a man who might have been one of its principal 
characters carrying it about with him. The Hidden Hand, 
I began to believe, has something in it, and perhaps it is far 
too big and evasive a hand to be satisfied with merely a few 
postal orders to deceive the half-witted. While trying this 
theory on my fellow traveller our train stopped for good, 
six miles from home. This was the very moment chosen by 
the train we had rejected previously, because it had no engine 
at the time, to run express through the station where we 
stood. It amused my fellow traveller tremendously. If 
any reader expects ordinary chatter about books under such 
circumstances it is apparent he must be gravely disappointed. 





m. MM. T. 
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THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF PELMANISM. 


By G. SYDNEY 


In the days, seemingly so very far away, before the war, 
one heard not infrequently a voice crying in the wilderness 
bidding England awake. Sometimes it spoke to labour, some- 
times to the commercial world, at others to the churches and 
the schools. England listened drowsily and smiled, turning 
luxuriously on her soft bed. The voice of the prophet held no 
menace. His warning merely supplied a mildly pleasant sensa- 
tion, something to argue about at the dinner table like Futurism 
and the musical glasses—the name even of Shakespeare was 
well nigh forgotten. Then came the more insistent warning, 
and at the voice of the guns England awoke. 

The Creat Awakening. 

Some day the full story of that great awakening will be 
told. The time is not yet. It revealed much that was dis- 
turbing to national pride, deficiencies in workshop and factory, 
defects in organisation, slipshod methods, antique processes, a 
carelessness which had allowed industries absolutely vital to 
the national life to die of inanition through neglect. Under the 
pressure of the grimmest necessity the defects have been made 
good, at least in part. But the lee-way to be made up was 
great, and the process has been costly, how costly we have yet 
to learn, for it is on settling day that the debt becomes a 
burden, not when it is a mere row of figures in a ledger. So 
the awakening is not yet complete, though the magnitude of 
the problems involved in the reckoning begins to be realised, 
and the chief factor making for a satisfactory settlement 
recognised. 

The National Need. 


That factor, need it be said, is efficiency. The war drove 
home the necessity for it in every department of the national 
life with unarguable logic. In the factory as in the field, in 
the man as in the machine, full working efficiency was the 
insistent demand. What was good enough in 1914 was found 
lacking in 1915. The standard had risen. Success demanded 


for its attainment not merely reduplication of effort, but 
a further reduplication of results from that effort, an 
increase only attainable by and through the strictest 


attention to the efficiency of every unit engaged in that effort. 
Is 1919 likely to see any abatement in that demand? No one 
who has eyes to read the times would venture to answer the 
question in the affirmative. In 1919, indeed, the demand for 
efficiency is likely to increase rather than diminish. The car- 
dinal factor of success is just the same in piping times of peace 
as in time of war; and in the days of reconstruction that are 
upon us, with all their new problems and fresh conditions, 
efficiency more than ever will be needed by the man who wishes 
to ‘“‘make good.” 

What of To-morrow? 

Particularly is the need indicated in the commercial and 
industrial world. Now that old machinery and the old con- 
ditions have been tossed aside with the old shibboleths, only 
the alert, capable brain, sure of itself and confident of its power 
to compass its aim, can reckon confidently upon steering the 
industrial ship through the rocks and shoals of the uncharted 
sea of the future. In a word, the prizes will go to the man 
who makes and keeps himself mentally efficient, and the ques- 
tion immediately arises, How is that desirable mental efficiency 
to be attained? How can each individual be prepared to face 
the future confident that he is mentally tuned up to the point 
of full efficiency? To that question there is only one answer, 
Pelmanism. This conclusion is not an expression of opinion 
based merely on theoretical data, but a logical deduction from 
indisputable facts. True, the basic theory of Pelmanism is 
sound, but theories alone never carry conviction. It is in 
their application one seeks evidence of their truth. Thus it 
is in the practice and progress of Pelmanism that one recog- 
nises the fundamental truth of its principles and theories, and 
not only that, but its practical value to all classes of men and 
women under all sorts of conditions of life. 

Why Pelmanism Pays. 

A very clear idea of the mental effects produced by a 
course of Pelmanism may he obtained by an examination of the 
letters written spontaneously by Pelman students telling of the 
benefits they have received. There is an amazing mass of such 
material available, much of it of the most enthusiastic nature. 
A complete analysis of it would fill huge volumes, but elimi- 
nating the purely personal experiences a number of clearly 
defined resu'ts stand out as a common experience. Briefly these 
effects produced are :— 

Quicker and more accurate observation. 

Ability to concentrate the attention on any subject. 

A sharper and more reliable memory. 

Increased wil!-power. 

Promptitude in decision. 

Logical and therefore balanced judgment. 

Increased Self-Confidence. 

Greater self-control. 

Increased power of self-expression. 

Greater mental energy. 

The introduction or renewal of purpose or ambition in life. 

An all-round tuning up of the mind to completer efficiency. 





PATERNOSTER. 


‘hese are definite mental results, perceptible to those who 
experience them without possibility of self-delusion. There 
is scarcely need to point out their value to the man who has to 
control any business undertaking, big or small. These particu- 
lar qualities are precisely those most highly developed in the 
big business builders—the so-called captains of industry. The 
ambitious man of strong will, with a single aim, self-controlled, 
self-confident, capable of balanced judgment yet swift to decide, 
possessing a reliable memory, gifted with the power of accurate 
observation and of concentration on the immediate matter of 
importance, is not likely to be left behind in the race for success, 
These are just the qualities which enable him to “‘ get there.”’ 


Concrete Results. 


Naturally those who have experienced these mental effects 
may be expected to find practical results therefrom, and in this 
respect they are not disappointed. The archives of the Pelman 
Institute are literally full of such instances. 

Here, perhaps, I may be permitted a word of personal 
explanation. Nearly three years ago I spent several days in 
making an exhaustive examination of Pelmanism, in the course 
of which I examined some thousands of the letters and work- 
sheets received from students. Since that time I have on four 
occasions devoted a great deal of time to a close scrutiny of 
similar documents. When, therefore, I say that the archives of 
the Pelman Institute are packed with instances of concrett 
results attributed by those who have obtained them directly to 
Pelmanism, I do so from personal knowledge gained by personal 
examination of the evidence. Here, for example, is a very 
ordinary instance of the direct result vouched for by a student 
of Pelmanism : 

“T took up the Pelman Course shortly before the war. 

The printing trade was, and is, badly hit. I was working 

in a small room, with a plant valued at about £60. Firms 

were being sold up; how could I expect to get through? A 

chance came, and I took it; moved to larger premises, put 

down a larger machine, and paid for it in six months. I 

next put down another machine, and am once again con- 

templating larger premises and more machinery. I feel I 

shall ‘get there.’ Pelman has done it.’’ 

There is nothing in the least degree exceptional about this 
simple little record of a master printer’s commercial progress, 


and it could be paralleled in nearly any business that could be 
mentioned. 


Rather more exceptional is the following excerpt from 
another student—the manager of one of our largest and best 
known business houses :— 

“T do not see how anyone can study the Pelman lessons 
seriously and not gain thereby, reaping a reward which 
beside its definite and, in.my case, tangible advantag.s, 4'so 
brings with it developments which have no para:e¢l in 
money values.” 

“To those of my acquaintances who have b<cen 6éuifi- 
ciently interested to ask my opinion of the Pelman traising 
I have said, and shall continue to say: Take it, f.'ow in- 
structions carefully, and if at the end of the course you do 
not admit having gained something good, right cut of 
proportion to its cost, I will personally refund your outlay.” 

The Pelmanised Business. 

A more convincing piece of evidence as to the value of 
Pelmanism than the foregoing can scarcely be imagined. It is 
a practical backing of the writer’s opinion that Pelmanism will 
do for others what it has done tor him if it is conscientiously 
studied. Yet he is by no means unique in this opinion. Every 
day the conviction of the value of Pelmaiism grows in the 
estimation of hard-headed and progressive business men, who 
know from experience what business competition is and how it 
will need to be faced in the future. ‘Thus we have the spectacle 
presented to us to-day of big business firms enrolling their staffs 
en masse at the Pelman Institute. They have realised that what 
was so vital to the nation is equally vital to the commercial 
enterprise—that the efficiency of the whole is dependent upon 
the efficiency of the unit. The enlightened and progressive 
employer has long been aware of the desirability of securing 
the physical efficiency of his employees. He has accordingly 
taken steps to secure that physical efficiency by attention to 
hygiene, recreation, and all that is known as welfare work in 
connection with his factory or business. He is now realising 
that mental efficiency is just as important as physical efficiency 
if the best results are to be obtained, and is realising, too, that 
Pelmanism is the way to secure that desirable end. But he 
realises, also, that if efficiency in the staff is essential, it is just 
as important that the directing brain of the whole shall also be 
efficient, so he does not prescribe Pelmanism only for his em- 
ployees. He takes a course himself. 


Full particulars of the Pelman Course are given in “ Mind and 
Memory,” which also contains a complete descriptive Synopsis of the 
12 lessons. A copy of this interesting booklet, together with a full 
reprint of ‘ Truth’s” famous Report on the work of the Pelman 
Institute, and particulars showing how you can secure the complete 
Course at a reduced fee, may be obtained qratis and post free by any 
reader of THE NATION who applies to The Pelman Institute, 97, Pelman 
House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. Overseas Addresses: 
46-49, Market Street, Melbourne; 15, Toronto Street, Toronto; Club 
Arcade, Durban. 
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Reviews. 


REACTIONS. 


“The Diary of a Dead Officer.” Being the Posthumous 
Papers of ARTHUR GRAEME West. (Allen & Unwin. 2s. 6d. 


net. ) 

‘Behind the Barrage.” By GxeoRGE GOODCHILD. (Jarrold. 
5s. net.) 

‘ Rovers of the Night-Sky.” By Nicur Hawk, M.C. 
(Cassell. 5s. net.) 


No doubt there have been as many reactions to the experience 
of the war as there were men who experienced it; each is 
valid in and for itself. To classify them, which is only the 
bald way of distinguishing the process by which we make 
them amenable to our judgment, we need an absolute. We 
find it in the endurance of physical pain. No matter what 
man is called upon to endure pain, it is a senseless and evil 
thing. Those who talk of purification by suffering are people 


who have never suffered and fools into the bargain; they are , 


also dangerous fools. Pain cannot possibly serve a good 
end; it may be the inevitable condition of achieving a good 
end, as in a surgical operation. But it is the surgeon’s skill 
that does the good; the pain is monstrous, gratuitously 
malignant, sometimes forgotten, but never to be repaired. 

The actual endurance of physical pain is the absolute 
element in war experience. The evil is equal to all men who 
endure it in the sense that a scavenger and a sculptor, having 
equal wounds, suffer equatly. The horror of physical pain 
is apparently difficult for the ordinary mind to grasp, 
probably because the ordinary memory of pain is short. A 
man does not easily remember the incredible agony of a past 
toothache once he has been to the dentist ; and even soldiers 
forget suffering far more grievous. The deliberate refusal 
of the civilian population of the world to employ their 
imagination to realize what the gratuitous infliction of ten 
thousand “ serious ’’ wounds a day by men upon their fellows 
really means will always be for certain minds the strangest 
and most terrible revelation of the war. Therefore it is 
necessary again and again to insist upon the wanton and 
irreparable evil of physical pain. But beyond physical pain 
there is mental pain. 

The soldier’s most immediate mental pain is imagined 
physical pain, or imagined death. The extent of his mental 
pain depends upon the keenness of his imagination. 
Probably the imagination of the average soldier is not keener 
than that of the average civilian, and we have learnt (to 
our cost) that an active imagination is one of the rarest of 
human endowments. Nevertheless, the soldier sees. He 
sees his fellows who a moment since laughed and talked and 
sang suddenly shattered into repulsive and unspeakable 
horrors. He may not imagine pain, but he sees men in pain 
and hears their cries of anguish; and death he has no need 
to imagine. It suffices that death is the end of this life, 
for men being men love life, and that it should be for them 
no more is a darkness and a terror. 

But beyond the imagination of physical pain and the 
imagination of death, there is another more incessant mental 
pain. Physical pain and death are absolute; but the pain 
of imagining them may vary, first, among classes of soldiers 
according as the risk of physical pain and death are greater 
or less, and then in each class from man to man according 
to the keenness of his imagination. But true imagination 
adds new and more terrible horrors. When death is 
threatened, life is good to all men; but it is differently 
good. Those feel the horror of death most acutely and con- 
tinually who are able to imagine the fullest life. Where 
present sensation largely fills a man’s horizon, the thought 
that it may be abruptly ended comes rarely and can maintain 
itself only a little while. Imagination not only makes fear 
permanent, but it makes it many times more terrible by its 
power of enhancing the value of the thing which may be 
torn away ; for life can reveal its most rapturous and most 
poignant beauties only to the imagination. The intention 
and the possibilities of its incomparable material can be 
imagined; they cannot be directly experienced. No man 
has ever really felt sorrow so deep or joy so exalted as those 
he has imagined; and yet the imagined felicity and woe 
are integrally a part of life, or perhaps more truly essential 
life itself, for a moment disentangled from material compul- 














sions, as music might be played on some ethereal instru- 
ment which does not depend upon gross physical guidance, 
Imagination may yet be in its infancy. One may con- 
ceive a perpetual triumph over circumstance that is not 
interrupted by circumstance itself. Imagination may achieve 
its most splendid victories at that very point where now it 
seems most to fail, and the rough hand of the real rends the 
veil of the ideal; it may become, even for itself, a part as 
it were of the texture of the real, a finer knowledge which 
may enable those who exercise it to acquiesce and triumph 
by acquiescence, or a finer instinct immediately aware of the 
limit which life imposes upon rebellion. But till then we 
have opposition and irreconcilability. 
**T do ill to go. I ought to fight no more. But death, 
I suppose, is the penalty, and public opinion and possible 
misunderstanding. . . .” 
““T am almost certain I do wrong to go on—not quite 
certain, and anyhow, I question if I am of martyr stuff.” 
So Arthur Graeme West wrote in his diary, being caught 
in the wheels of material necessity. There was indeed no 
way to escape from the blind alley into which he had been 
led. If he had had time or opportunity to think things out 
before the machine laid hold of him, he might have found 
a tolerable issue. He himself was at moments sure of it. 
“T feel quite clearly that I ought to have stood aside, 
It is these men who stand aside, these philosophers, and the 
so-called conscientious objectors, who are the living force 
of the future; they are full of the light that must come 
sooner or later; they are sneered at now, but their position 
is firm.”’ 
Yet their position was perhaps no firmer than his own. 
At best it was accident which separated him from them. 
A soldier who is a conscientious objector is also something 
else—a deserter. West may have found himself a coward 
because he shrank from the heavier penalty while he could 
have endured the lighter one; but honest judgment would 
not support his own. There is no obligation on any man 
to sacrifice his life for an idea; and those whom he envied 
and admired had not been compelled to make the sacrifice, 
He had been ambushed by war as he walked along a 
sequestered path of life. The fact that he did not know the 
danger which beset him, and had not thought what he should 
do, was an accident and nothing more. He had been caught 


in a trap, and in his despair and indignation he cried 
aloud :— 


**Yes, there was but one way for me, and I have seen 
it only when it was too late to pursue it. Even be the thing 
as necessary as you like, be the constitution of this world 
really so foul and hellish that force must be met by force, 
yet I should have stood aside. Had I stood apart I should 
have stood on firm logical ground.”’ 

But to stand on firm, logical ground is sufficient only 
for a few, if indeed it suffices them; and the last recorded 
words of Graeme West point to desires which would have 
clamored against separation from his fellows. “I am very 
happy,” his last letter ends. “I love all the men, and simply 
rejoice to see them going on day by day their own jolly 
selves.” The man who is capable of a deep love for his 
fellows needs in the last resort something more ‘than firm 
logical ground upon which to stand. The great doctrine of 
non-resistance does not derive its strength from logic, but 
from love ; and the same love which impels one man to turn 
the other cheek also may move another to wrestle until the 
going down of the sun. One man may stand apart with hate 
and contempt in his heart ; another may endure and suffer 
with his fellows from the abundance of his love. There is 
no royal road of action which leads to human salvation, and 
the future rests no more with those who stand aside than 
with those who enter in; it rests with those who have the 
keener and more devouring love. 

Who can judge between Graeme West and the author 
of “ Behind the Barrage’? George Goodchild never doubted 
that the war had to be won, and would never have admitted 
the thesis that “this war is trivial for all its vastness.” 
He knew exactly why the suffering had to be endured. It 
was to make a better world. And that is not a trivial 
purpose, after al:. It it be argued that a better world can- 
not be made by suffering, the fact remains that many men 
believed it could be, and that no argument exists which can 
prove their faith mistaken. No matter what may be the final 
judgment on the policy which preceded the war, it is true 
that many men believed that a world which could submit to 
the invasion of Belgium would be a world vitiated by a public 
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BLACK BEETLES. 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


] THANK the gods and my Irish blood for my sense of joy. I need it. 
From my sanctum near the sky, there are few more depressing 
sights on a dark grey day than the view I get of a London street. 
The full drabness of the scene soaks the mind so thoroughly that 
for the moment it drowns all thoughts of joy. 

One gazes on London architecture of a highly mixed and mostly 
uncheeriul order, feels an atmosphere anything but enlivening—an 
atmosphere that has the gift of bringing before the mind’s eye all 
the futility of the past, the hopelessness of the future and the sinister 
rustlings of the income tax papers. Seen from these giddy heights, 
in the street below the gloom is deepened by a moving mass of male 
humans who infest the scene and add to its misery by dressing like 
a collection of black beetles. 

Why do we do it? Why have we done it for so long? There was 
a time when men were not afraid of colour; when thought was free 
in sartorial matters; when a cravat was an event, and a frilled shirt 
a delicate, foaming affair which deserved, and received, a lifetime’s 
devotion to her art from the artistically minded laundress. Oh, for 
a modern Sans Gene! 

Colour played its proper part in men’s lives: from Pepys to Gold- 
smith, from Grammont to Brummell they revelled in discreet colour. 
Who in the world tore man away from colour, and why he permitted 
himself to be torn away are points which a future historian of the 
damnable Victorian era should study. Not only in art and in 
literature, but in clothes has it been an era of miserable and gloomy 
failure. 

And a myth has grown up, a monstrous stupid myth, which 
whispers drearily that the man who dares to swerve one hairsbreadth 
from the sombre blacks and toneless greys is an effeminate fool, 
unworthy of the regard of the serious minded who tread life’s stony 
paths in solemn drab, wear substantial boots and “ sensible ’” mackin- 
toshes, whose domestic traditions, whose “‘ atmosphere” and “art” 
are a blend of heavy mahogany sideboards and arm-chairs, ‘‘ classic ” 
efforts of aged Academicians, and generally, eccentricities of the 
Apcerre Great Exhibition Period. 
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cy Py The House of Pope & Bradley has made its name by originating, 
, not by following the ugly traditions of ugly minds. The Victorians, 
ove Or @ e the obese, the dull-minded and the old men should keep away. 
Nothing can be done with their intellects or their bodies. 
The prices are at neither profiteering nor Bolshevik, but I don’t 
know what they will be. Tweed Lounge Suits, &c., from £8 18s. 6d.; 
Dinner Suits from £12 12s.; Overeoats from £10 10s. 
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Justice to the Christian Peoples of the East 
A PUBLIC MEETING 


will be held in the Central Hall, Westminster, 
on Wednesday, February 19th, at 3p.m. 
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NEXT SUNDAY, 11 A.M. J. & J. CASH, Ltd... COVENTRY. 


Rev. WALTER WALSH, D.D,- Self-deceit and its Penalty Please Mention “ The Nation.” 


‘De Reszke’ 


ga CIGARETTES 


Praise bestowed by unbiased judges is convir c- 
ing. The following opinions® of “ De Reszke ” 
American Cigarettes are those of well known 
people whose words must carry weight:— 


Sir Squire Bancroft writes: ‘‘ The ‘De Reszke 
Americun Cigarettes are excellent.” 























LECTURES ON THEOSOPHY 
at MORTIMER HALL, 93, Mortimer Street, W. (off Langham Place), 
SUNDAY, February 16th, at 7 p.m., W. Loftus Hare on 
“The Point of Unity in Religion.” 
TUESDAY, February 18th, at 8 p.M., Miss Draper on 
*Psychism and Common Sense.” 
THURSDAY, February 20th, at 8 p.M., Mrs. J. Ransom on 
“Interior Prayer or Western Occultism.” Admission Free. 
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LECTURES AT 155. BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W., 
on “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” every TUESDAY EVENING at 8, and on 
ASTROLOGY and Mysticism every FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 3.30. 
ADMISSION FREE. 
For Syllabus, apply Secretary as above. 


WALTER SICKERT, 
Exhibition of Drawings and Paintings, 
THE ELDAR GALLERY, 40, Great Mariborough St., Regent St., W. 1. 
Daily, 10.30—6. Admission (including catalogue and tax), ls. 
Catalogue Preface by Clive Bell. 








Allan Aynesworth, Esq., writes: “I have tried 
your ‘De Reszke’ American Cigarettes, and they 
“meet the case’ in every way—as well as fill it. 
Quite excellent!” 


* Other opinions in other ‘‘ De Reszhe” advts, 
Sold Everywhere 








G OLDIERS with SHATTERED NERVES are sent to 
HOSPITAL FOR EPILEPSY, MAIDA VALE, LOKDON. 


The tragedy of shattered nerves is more awful 
than that of a maimed or even destroyed body 
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and unpunished crime. Mr. Goodchild was one of these. 
He was content to suffer if his faith remained pure, and if 
the better world were really created. His anger is turned 
against those who are like to prevent the purpose of the 
sacrifice—those who represent the war as a thing of humor, 
those who make the war appear and those who wish to see 
it as a thing endurable, those, in short, who would in any 
degree obscure the truth that war is a monstrous and intoler- 
able evil, and that the only reason why the modern soldier 
endures it is because he believes that his pain may make war 
impossible. So Mr Goodchild writes of the soldier’s loathing 
of the complacency at home :— 


‘* A few short months and the war seems pushed aside. 
The ex-soldier sickens and gives up hope of everything. 
Then a reaction sets in. He wants to go back. All the 
things which seemed so cruel and inhuman seem inhuman 
still, but the war calls—insistently and with increasing 
voice. He wants to go there where men are of flesh and 
blood—men who have suffered and understand. It is the 
maddest desire—madder than the moth that seeks the candle 
flame—but it grows and grows commensurately with the 
voices of the party caucuses and the ever-increasing self- 
contentedness of the public. What can be more intolerable 
that the constant ‘last man’ bleat?...A magnificent 
army of splendid youth represents all that is worth any- 
thing in this England of ours. War aims at home seem 
strangely varied. Few people seem to realise that the 
soldier, too, has war aims. Not only has he his war aims, 
but they are summed up very briefly—the abolition of war. 
Not a few statesmen seem to imagine that Tommy is 


fighting for some imperialistic idea. That is, of all 
delusions, the greatest.... The one thing... is the 


burning desire to put an end to militarism, not only in Ger- 

many, but throughout the whole world. To accomplish this 

they will endure anyth?ng, but you will never get them to 
fight for the very things which are the cause of the mur- 
derous furnace into which they have been flung.”’ 

Mr. Goodchild tells all the truth that the Censor will 
let pass. The passionate weight of his sincerity is felt 
throughout a narrative which for its combination of humor 
and tragedy, its unfailing sense of the grim background of 
pain, and its artlessness, stands high above all other popular 
English books upon the war. 

As we do not judge between Graeme West and Mr. 
Goodchild, we forbear to judge ‘‘ Nighthawk.” He writes of 
another war and another experience than theirs. In his 
war there is no background of pain; it is waged far away 
from the blood and filth of the trenches, and has nothing to 
do with martyrdom. The skill of the champion in hand-to- 
hand battles, daring bravery and foolhardiness, high and 
careless living—these qualities of the modern airman are 
those of the beau sabreur of old. “ Nighthawk’s” war is 
war as it used to be, and the abyss which divides it from 
the war which Graeme West and Mr. Goodchild endured 
is that which separates modern war from the old. “ Night- 
hawk’s”’ reactions are as ancient as Homer; they belong 
to the psychology of a warrior-caste, and add nothing to 
our knowledge or our resolution. Graeme West and Mr. 
Goodchild belong to the world in which we must live. The 
one could not endure the pain, the other could endure it 
for one cause alone, that it should never be inflicted again. 
Between them they cover the reactions experienced in 
modern war. They differ from their fellows only in that 
they are articulate, and from one another perhaps more in 
intellect than in imagination. Each suffered and each dis- 
covered love. Mr. Goodchild records the revelation in these 
remarkable words :— 


‘In all this horror of modern war one might expect to 
find man dehumanised, and yet the very opposite takes 
place. Sickly sentimentality is crushed out, but comrade- 
ship develops in inverse ratio. To live with men hour 
after hour, day after day, is to know them as one never 
knew them in the days before Armageddon. The love of 
one’s fellow-men no longer seems unmanly, but the natural 
outcome of suffering and sacrifice in a world in which death 
is removed only by a hair’s breadth. You cannot live in 
such circumstances without feeling that you are bound by a 
common tie to the man next you. Blood, heritage, count 
as nothing—only the man counts, and the God in him is 
always present. I saw somewhere a statement that the war 
has brought about a religious revival among the soldiers 
fighting. It has: but of a kind which the worthy gentleman 
who made the statement would be staggered to know the 
truth about. There is no church on earth for which the 
average soldier has the slightest use. The Bible he carries 
in his breast-pocket out of pure superstition, just as he 
refrains from lighting three cigarettes with one match. 
To him man is God, and his appreciation of Christ is as 
nothing compared with the appreciation and love that he has 
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for the man who shares his last cigarette with him, or for 
the officer who will, if opportunity offers, sacrifice himself 
for him.”’ 

{t is among the men who have made this discovery 
that we turn to find “the living force of the future’’ rather 
than in those who stood aside. 





THE WRONG END OF MODERN AMERICAN 
POETRY. 


‘Modern American Verse.” 
ww (Westall. 6s. net.) 


Compiled by RoMA CLAIRE. 


Despite the fact that the United States and England have 
fought together as Allies; despite the fact that a King of 
England and an American President have shaken hands ; 
despite the fact that the newspapers, periodicals, and books 
on both sides of the Atlantic are constantly appealing for a 
better understanding between England and America, the 
ignorance that prevails in these islands concerning everything 
American is nothing less than abysmal. What, for instance, 
do we know of American painting? We know Whistler and 
Sargent—the first, a cosmopolitan exquisite, the second, a 
clever portrait painter. About American landscape-painting 
—the highest branch of American art, with such names as 
Winslow Homer, Blakelock, Wyant, and Martin—we know 
nothing. What about sculpture? The squabble over 
Barnard’s and St. Gaudens’ statues of Lincoln may stand 
here as an example. What about architecture? Well, we 
have heard there are such things as skyscrapers—let it go at 
that. And what, to come to the last count, do we know about 
American poetry? 

Here is this volume which has recently appeared in 
London, and which purports to be a comprehensive anthology 
of every American poet of distinction. Let me examine this 
portent and see how far it truly justifies its editor’s claim to 
be comprehensive, modern, and American. 

But first for a few words as to the true nature of 
modern American verse. The dispassionate British reader, 
who will trouble himself to find out who are the most talked- 
of poets in America, and who are the most genuinely different 
in spirit from their English confr?res—thus proving their 
art to be no mere offshoot, but a solid native growth—will 
find that they are, for the most part, writers of vers-libres. 
This fact may annoy him. It need not do so, if he will con- 
sider a great American poet whose centenary falls within this 
year. Iam referring, of course, to Whitman. 

Whitman was the first American poet to write 
deliberately and of set purpose in vers-libres. But, there 
were others before his date. Some of Emerson’s poems are 
notoriously irregular. Thoreau wrote one or two quite 
rhymeless poems. Even Poe, whom Emerson contemp- 
tuously labelled the ‘‘ jingle-man,’”’ put forward, in his 
“ Rationale of Composition’’ a theory of metre which goes 
far to prove that his ear was differently constructed from 
that of most scansionists. Let no one think, then, that 
Whitman was a purely sporadic phenomenon. When he 
appeared, the ground was already preparec. America, in the 
nature of things, was certain to have produced a free verse 
poet sooner or later. If Whitman had not written in this 
form, some other American would. 

To understand why this should be so, we must first 
understand the nature of the American temperament. The 
American is by instinct restless. He is by instinct im- 
patient. He is by instinct a seeker after short cuts, a 
generalizer. Useless to seek in America for that meticulous 
attention to detail which characterizes the French. Useless 
to ask of a land which has developed in a century and a half 
from a barren wilderness to an immense conglomeration of 
cities, industries, peoples, to display the same mellowness 
of artistic effect as may be found in the best English litera- 
ture. American poetry may be raucous-voiced, crude, 
chaotic. But the less it conforms to English law and rule, 
the more likely it is to be genuinely American. And as 


such, it is worth study by those Englishmen who wish to 
create a strong Anglo-American understanding. I need not 
quote that old saying about a nation’s songs and its laws. 

Vers-libres, then, is the inevitable form of almost all 
genuinely American poetic utterance. Whitman, it is true, 
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THE LONG ROAD to BAGHDAD. 
By Edmond Candler (Late Official 
Eye-Witness in Mesopotamia.) 


“A vivid and engaging narrative.’ — Man- 
chester Guardian. 


“ A most valuable contribution to the history 
of the war.”—The Times. 


Now Ready. Two vols. 35s. net. 


EDDIES OF THE DAY. By W. 
L. George. 

The Author deals in a bold and sympathetic 

manner with Education, with the Problem of 

Marriage, the Future of Woman, and other 
Social Questions. 


Now Ready. 6s. net. 




















NOTEBOOKS OF A SPINSTER 
LADY. 


A lifelike picture of the manners and customs 
of the later Victorian era, introducing the 
most notable men and women of the day. 
“Contains much that is new, as well as amus- 
ing.’—Daily Chronicle. 


Now Ready. 7s. 6d. net. 


COUNTESS GLIKA. By Warwick 
Deeping. 
Five brilliant “novels in brief” by one of 
the most popular Authors of the day. 
“Very readable and workmanlike.”—Morning 
Post. 


Now Ready. 7s. net. 
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THE GRAND FLEET) 
1914-16 


ITS CREATION, DEVELOPMENT, AND WORK 


by ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE 


G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O. 
With Nine Plates and Thirteen Plans and Diagrams 


+ 


Price 31/6 net 








BILLY McCOY, By Christopher 
Culley 


“Now and again, in reading the book, I 
almost recaptured some of the greediness for 
the “ wild and woolly” I thought I had lost 
for ever.”—Sunday Evening Telegram. 


Now Ready 7s. net. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE NEW 
AGE. By E. Herman, 


““Has a freshness and independence which 
distinguishes it from many sectional studies 
of the Church’s opportunity . . . cogent 
and illuminating.”’—Times. 


Now Ready. 7s. 6d. 





























THE DOCTOR IN WAR. By 
Dr. Woods Huthinson, M.A., 
M.D. 


“A book crammed with interesting fact and 
descriptive matter from cover to cover.”— 
Evening News. 


Now Ready. 7s. 6d. net. 


ROVERS OF THE NIGHT SKY. 
By ,‘ Night Hawk.” 


* Particularly enthralling.” } 

—Plymouth Western Daily Mercury. 
“A gallant story, touched with grimness and 
gaiety, and alive with the keenest spirit of 
adventure.”—Sketch. 


Now Ready. 5s. ne + 
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was for years a voice crying in the wilderness to his country- 
men. That was because America has always tried to be as 
English as possible in her tastes, believing that the English 
writers and critics alone hold the key to all that is worth 
expressing in the language. A compliment this, by the way, 
that England might try to emulate. But despite the fact 
that all the academic and literary circles of America looked 
askance at Whitman, Whitman’s influence has persisted in 
America for the simple reason that it was inevitable. I pass 
over such names as Stephen Crane, who wrote at least one 
notable poem in free verse; Sidney Lanier, whose experi- 
ments in irregular rhymed metres forestalled Francis 
Thompson ; and Emily Dickinson, the queer New England 
spinster whose faultily rhymed verses contain more feeling 
for American landscape than all the works of Bryant and 
Longfellow. I pass over these and come to the real in- 
heritors of Whitman—the present generation. 

There are not many poetry-lovers in America who have 
not heard something of Robert Frost, whose work, by the 
bye, was so largely instrumental in awakening and directing 
the unsuspected poetic talent that lay in the late Edward. 
Thomas. Frost writes in a queer kind of blank verse, which 
is neither always iambica nor pentameter—indeed, he is half, 
at least, of a vers-librist. There are not many poetry-lovers 
at the present moment in America who are not talking about 
the latest book of Carl Sandburg, the son of a Swedish immi- 
grant who lives in Chicago. Sandburg is as vers-librist as 
Whitman, and ten times more slangy and colloquial. There 
are not many poetry-lovers in America who were not talking 
four years ago about ‘‘Spoon River Anthology ’’ by Edgar 
Lee Masters. And so we might go on multiplying 
examples. There is Vachel Lindsay, there is Miss Amy 
Lowell, there is Ezra Pound, T. 8S. Eliot, H. D., Conrad 
Aiken, Wallace Stevens, Carlos Williams, your humble 
servant. 

All of these have written or are writing in more or less 
irregular forms, in some cases rhymeless, in some cases 
rhymed. Indeed, I know of but one purely American poet 
who seems able to obey all the traditional rules and to cram 
his imagination into a sonnet. That one is Edwin Arlington 
Robinson. The exception proves the rule. Of course, I do 
not mean to assert that the poets I have just mentioned are 
the most popular, the most generally read poets in America. 
Such a statement would be ridiculous. America (and 
England, for that matter) seems to consider Mrs. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox as the poet most worth reading ; just as, to 
take a novelist, Miss Marie Corelli finds probably more 
admirers on both sides of the Atlantic than does Mr. Joseph 
Conrad. But let the criterion be not one of popularity, but 
of the poetry which best expresses the strongest national 
impulse, the purest American flavor, and you will find that 
the poets I have just mentioned are those most eargerly 
sought for among their fellow-countrymen. Several of them 
have more than three fair-sized volumes to their credit. 
Frost, for example, has three, Sandburg two, Masters four, 
Lindsay three or four, Miss Lowell four. And, to under- 
stand their importance, you need only observe the space that 
is given to each new volume of these authors by the in- 
tellectual American Press. 

But what, the reader may now ask, has all this to do 
with the book you are reviewing—the anthology of 
Modern American Verse compiled by Miss Roma 
Claire? Dear reader, it has nothing to do with that 
book. Nothing at all. That is the astonishing thing. 
Not one of the poets I have mentioned are even noticed in 
that volume. Not a line is given from their writings. Nota 
word is heard breathing their names. They are simply 
barred from the sacrosanct precincts of this so-called ‘‘ com- 
prehensive ’’ anthology. They are treated as non-existent. 
And in place of them we are given a list which comprises 
Bliss Carman, a Canadian, and Richard le Gallienne, an 
Englishman ; and the distinguished compiler offers the naive 
excuse that the works of these poets are accepted by the 
Poetry Society of America as worthy of a place on their 
Library List of American Poets. Who or what gave this 
excellent society the mght to determine what poets should 
be called American we are not told. 

Is this enough to show the true nature of this so-called 
comprehensive anthology? No; that could only be shown 
by quotation. 


But I forbear from quotation, having no wish to add to 





the laughter of nations or to expose the incompetence of 
anyone except that of Miss Roma Claire—whoever she may 
be. Without taking the direct method of quotation, I may 
add that the list of authors’ names is a fantastic one. It 
contains, for instance, some who are certainly poets—such as 
Louise Imogen Guiney, Grace Hazard Conkling, Josephine 
Peabody, Sara Teasdale. The fact that all these are women 
may give some indication of the direction of the compiler’s 
taste, which is certainly towards the -pretty-pretty sedu- 
lously cultivated in the so-called family magazines of 
America. The list also contains plenty of mere versifiers. 
Such, for example, is George Sylvester Viereck, a person 
more likely to pass into fame for his close associa- 
tion with Ambassador Bernstorff in America’s days of 
neutrality, than for any verses he has ever written 
or is likely to write. In the same category of versifiers 
comes William Winter, who is not only dead, but who 
belonged to the generation previous to 1860, and who never 
wrote a line worthy to be called poetry in his life. In 
the same category is Clinton Scollard, Charles Hanson 
Towne, and Fanny Stearns Davis. ‘The list also contains 
some who by no stretch of the imagination could be 
called even decent verse-writers. The works included here 
by Cale Young Rice and by John C. Neihardt are instructive 
examples of the school which produces just what nobody 
ought to want to read. 

Let me conclude by remarking that Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
is here conspicuously ; that the poems of each author are 
not arranged in sequence under his name, but are mixed 
with others, according to some obscure notion 
of the compiler’s, so that to find what each author has con- 
tributed requires constant reference to the table of contents ; 
that there are no biographical data given, and no biblio- 
graphy ; and finally, that America is spoken of in the ‘‘ fore- 
word ’’ as ‘‘ England’s Kid Brother,’’ and now you may be 
enabled to obtain a clear notion of the value of this so-called 
anthology ! 


Joun GouLp FLETCHER. 





MR. GALSWORTHY’S OPINIONS. 


** Another Sheaf.” By JoHN GALSWoRTHY. (Heinemann. 
6s. net.) 


Oprnions are pleasant things, both to talk and read—partly, 
we suspect, because they are not to be treated as absolute in 
themselves. Plato was really the first to see that an opinion 
is to a conviction what an observation is to a perception ; 
that it has not, in fact, any essential relation with truth 
Opinions are like the “ cocks’ nests’’ of wrens: they are 
nests, they have eggs, they even further natural purposes, 
but they are not the root of the matter. The various churches, 
for instance, might be called crystallizea opinions upon 
Christianity ; they have no necessary bearing upon the cen- 
tral imaginative logic which says: ‘‘ He that takes the sword, 
shall perish by the sword.’’ On the other hand, there is 
no saying that an opinion may not be true; the Normans 
shot their arrows in the air on the off-chance that one of 
them might pierce King Harold’s eye. One of them did. 
But the real value of an opinion is that it generates its 
opposite. Like the Balance of Power, opinions are bound 
to be in nicely-poised hostility to one another. Consequently 
they are admirable personal conductors and it is easier to 
know a man by the opinion rather than the truth that is 
in him. They are good guides to character, feeling, manner, 
and attitude. 

It is possible that some readers might do Mr. Galsworthy 
the injustice of treating his new book of random gleanings 
in the light of the loosening of some great truth. If so, 
they will do him ill-service, for ‘‘ Another Sheaf’’ is a 
portmanteau of opinions, and nothing more nor less. It would 
be quite irrelevant to parcel out praise or blame to him on 
that account; there is plenty of room for opinions in the 
world, or presumably we should have fewer of them. There- 
fore, to do the right thing by Mr. Galsworthy, we have not to 
denounce or applaud his remarks, but simply to agree or 
disagree with them. His is an unusually agreeable book to 
read, since he gives everyone of us, Bolsheviks and Bolos, 
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MR. Murray’s New BOoks. 
AMERICA IN FRANCE 


THE STORY OF THE MAKING OF AN ARMY. By 
Lieut.-Col. FREDERICK PALMER, Author of ‘‘ With the 
New Army on the Somme,” &c. ‘‘ The author achieves the 
apparently impossible. He rouses to delight and enthusiasm 
hearts and brains reduced to something like jaded apathy by 
innumerable accounts of fighting.’’-—Hvening Standard. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE ADVENTURE OF LIFE 


By Major ROBERT W. MACKENNA, M.D., R.A.M.C. 
Written with the same literary charm as the author’s 
** Adventure of Death,”’ this book is frankly optimistic. 
It is designed to prove that the goal of Nature is Life; 
the aim of Life is the development of Intelligence; and 
the object of Intelligence is a knowledge of God. 6s. net. 


THE 14th POINT 


A STUDY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By C. 
ERNEST FAYLE, Author of “The Great Settlement,’’ 
&e. 


[Ready shortly. 5s. net. 
AIRMEN O’ WAR 


By BOYD CABLE, Author of “ Between the Lines,’ &e. 
‘* He does for the flying men what he did for their colleagues 
in the trenches. Knowledge of the airman’s life, humour, 
and imagination all contribute to the making of these 
stories of adventure.”’—The Observer. 6s. net. 


WAR LESSONS NEW AND OLD 


By Major-General Sir GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. Deals 
with lessons taught in the War, including the influence of 
the moral factor, which the author maintains to be the 
greatest force of all. [Ready shortly. 7s. 6d. net. 


WATSON PASHA 


A RECORD OF THE LIFE-WORK OF SIR CHARLES 
MOORE WATSON, K.C.M.G., C.B., Colonel R.E. By 
STANLEY LANE-POOLE, Litt.D. ‘ One of the romances 
of our military history. There is here all the material that 
is needed for a very readable biography, and this one will 
be appreciated.’’— Westminster Gazette. Portraits. 7s. 6d. net. 


GERMAN DAYS 


By a POLISH GIRL. A simple, sincere account of a 
Polish girl’s school life in Germany. It gives an extra- 
ordinary picture of the tyranny and injustice prevailing. 

[Ready shortly. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE CRADLE OF THE WAR 


THE NEAR EAST AND PAN-GERMANISM. By H. 
CHARLES WOODS, F.R.G.S. ‘Mr. Wood’s lucid and 
well-informed study will be invaluable to any reader who 
desires to understand the situation and to be shown a 
reasonable way out of its complexity.”.—Daily Telegraph. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 12s. net. 





NOTABLE NEW NOVELS 
By Arthur Conan Doyle 


Author of ‘The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,”’ &c. 
DANGER! and Other Stories Daily Chronicle: ‘‘ The 
contents of this volume all bear the hall-mark of the author. 
There is no more capable craftsman than the inventor of 
Sherlock Holmes.”’ 6s. net. 


By Sir H. Rider Haggard 


Author of ‘Jess,’ &c. MOON OF ISRAEL, Daily 
Graphic: “A vivid piece of writing, ‘full of the spirit of 
the old Egyptians.’ ”’ 7s. net. 


By Agnes & Egerton Castle 


Authors of “If Youth But Knew,’ &c. MINNIGLEN 
Saturday Review: ‘‘We are introduced into fascinating 
atmosphere of mystery and romance.” 7s. net: 


By Mrs. David G. Ritchie 


Author of ‘‘ Two Sinners.” THE NEW WARDFN 
The Spectator :-“ A novel in a hundred, if not a thousand.” 


7s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W.!. 
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By RALPH BUTLER. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

The book describes the political conditions prevailing during 
modern history in five different nations, viz.:—Finland, the Baltic 
Provinces, Lithuania, Poland, and the Ukraine. The author des- 


cribes the national aspirations of these peoples, and the main 
events of their recent political history. 


- PHIRD IMPRESSION. 


THE LIFE OF FREDERICK 
COURTENAY SELOUS. 


By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. With 16 full-page Illustra- 


tions. 8vo. 21s. net. 


“It is long since the rover, the hungerer for far places and 
great adventure, has been given such a feast.”’—DAILY MAIL. 


LADY VICTORIA BUXTON: 
A MEMOIR. 
With some Account by her Husband. By the Right Hon. 


GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. With Portraits.  8vo. 

10s. 6d, net. 

“A book of this kind is indeed entrancing; il is a liberal 
education to come in contact with such a personality, so human, 
wise, kind, humorous, lively, religious, and intelligent.” 

—THE BOOKMAN, 


MEMORIES OF THE REV. WILLIAM 
WALLACE, D.D., Litt.D., First Vicar of 
St. Luke’s, Stepney. 


Some Problems of East London. By Mrs. WALLACE. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. Crown &vo. 5s. net. 

















THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLOTINUS. 
The Gifford Lectures at St. Andrews, 1917 and 1918. By 
the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, C.V.O., D.D., Dean of St. 
Paul’s. Two vols. 8vo. 28s. net. 


~ 4 critical exposition which, in thoroughness and penetration, 
goes beyond anything hitherto accomplished in this country or 
on the Continent.”—BRITISH WEEKLY. 


A THEOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION 
to the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES of the 
Church cf England. 


By the Rev. E. J. BICKNELL, M.A., Vice-Principal of 
Cuddesdon Theological College, sometime Chaplain of 
the Bishop’s Hostel, Lincoln. 8vo. 21s. net. 


SEVOND IMPRESSION. 
MYSTICISM AND LOGIC, 


And other essays. 
By the Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL, M.A., F.R.S., late 
Feilow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Tt is a rare pleasitre to find philosophical and scientific 
problems handled with such admirable literary skill.” 


—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, 

EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATION. 
Being a New and Enlarged Edition of ‘‘ Introduction to 
Experimental Edueation.”” By ROBERT R. RUSK, 


M.A., Ph.D., Examiner in Experimental Education in 
the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND GO., 
39, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 














MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS, 
Head Mistress— Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge 
(Late Head Mistress of the Hudaerssield High School), 

fhe wim vf We ScLOU bb WwW develop Le clarecter, 
intellect, and healthy growth of the child for the good of 
the community: to encourage self-expression by means of 
Literature, Acting. Music, Dancing, and Handicraft of every 
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work such as cooking, gardening, and poultry-keeping. The 
giris will be prepared for the Universities. the Medical 
Profession. and for advanced work in Music or Art. 

Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution Dancing, 
Cookery, and ali such sudjects as should be part «' every 
girl's education, 180 guineas a year 
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PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 


Country Schoo! for Girls. 
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Tories and Tractarians, Impressionists and Imperialists, the 
perfect right, enjoyment,and opportunity, of saying Noor Yes 
to his Yes or No—to say nothing of the privilege of saying it 
to such an one as Mr. Galsworthy. 

Part of the book is taken up with impressions 
of the French, the Americans, and the Russians, and 
how they compare with ourselves. It is odd to find 
ourselves seeing askew from Mr. Galsworthy over the 
first, neutral over the second, and eye to eye with him over 
the third. How good it is, for instance, to speak of the Rus- 
sians’ ‘‘ natural power of flinging themselves deep into the 
sea of experience and sensation; of their self-forgetfulness 
in a passionate search for truth.’’ We, he says, hola the 
cup of life gingerly, determined to sip without disturbing the 
dregs and to die without reaching the bottom. Possibly our 
hatred of the Bolsheviks is derived not only from our love 
of social order and dislike of violence, not only from our 
feelings of eutrage at their blasphemy against property, but 
from our aversion to the fellow who swigs his liquor and 
cannot take it like a gentleman. We feel, indeed, that when 
Mr. Galsworthy is talking about Russia, he is talking as only 
a handful of enlightened Englishmen can talk, as an intel- 
lectual who respects honesty, and as an artist who respects 
imagination above all other qualities. On the other hand, 
we get a notion that in weighing England against France, 
Mr. Galsworthy has left sympathy for advocacy. Mr. Gals- 
worthy is a great one for the land, he does not believe in the 
immortality of the soul, he dislikes shop-window morality 
and he supports the reform of our degrading divorce laws. 
Well, we cannot help scenting scme of this when we read 
that the French ‘‘ face sexual realities,’’ that the French 
mother is the best in the world, that the French love of the 
land has prevented France from being absorbed into indus- 
trialism, that French religion is clever and practical, that 
French family life is seemly, and ‘“‘ young men and maidens 
are never seen walking or lying about, half-embraced, as in 
puritanical England,’’ &c. But there are two sides to a 
brief and the insular might retort that the French matron 
loves her child the more devotedly because she is (in plain 
words) sold to her husband ; that young men and maidens 
had perhaps better be seen embraced that not seen; that 
the word ‘‘ concessionaire ’’ would seem to be of gallic etymo- 
logy ; that a company promoter may be as clever and practical 
as a curé, and that love of the land like the love of a 
woman may be of two kinds, nor possibly does a peasant 
proprietary foster those more generous and’ disinterested 
emotions which we are accustomed to associate with one kind 
of love. Nor have events altogether borne out Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s prophecy and the following :— 


“A certain self-sufficiency that was very marked about 
French life will have sloughed away (after the war). I 
expect an opening of the doors, a toleration of other tastes 
and standards, a softening of the too narrow definiteness 
of French opinion ”’ 


reads a little ironically in the light of recent phenomena. 
Everybody whois not aclod must admire France, but (from the 
angle of some episodes in French history) let us not be regard- 
less of the significance which attaches to the nickname of the 
French Premier. There may be something beautiful in the 
idea of the Tiger following in the footsteps of the Lamb, but 
the young lady of Riga possibly revised her first ssthetic 
impressions. 

A larger portion of Mr. Galsworthy’s book deals with 
problems of the lana. Here, in spite of the ability, force, 
sanity, and enthusiasm of Mr. Galsworthy’s plea, we 
do not feel inclined to hent the stile with him very far. The 
foundation of his argument is ‘“‘ grow your own food.’’ But 
we find ourselves daring to ask—why grow our own food? 
Mr. Galsworthy’s main defence is: should we be pounced 
on in the future by a foreign foe, we shall be in ro danger 
of starvation. We might reply that we have and we had 
hopes that would have prevented the foreign foe from start- 
ing at all. Besides, is there, after all, anything wasteful or 
derogatory or unintelligent or injurious in receiving food 
from abroad? Nor has the experiment of turning grassland 
into ploughland been everywhere so infallibly justified that 
we can risk incautiously transforming the country. One 
remembers Richmond Park, and on its account alone, the 
champions both of beauty and economy will not share 
Mr. Galsworthy’s appreciation of the Board of Agriculture. 
Not that there can be any thoughtful or genuine opposition 





to his demand for the resettlement of the land. But we 
cannot help thinking that, on the one hand, he views the 
country with far too indulgent an eye and, on the other, that 
his main proposal of co-operative small holdings will not fit 
the case, until both Mr. Galsworthy and the Government 
realize or declare that the vested interest of the landed estate 
is an offensive obstruction both to their productiveness and 
extension. We may again be wrong, but is not Mr. Gals- 
worthy a little inclined to idealise the rural population? It 
is not, for instance, our own experience that townsfolk are 
almost universally ugly and countryfolk the reverse. Many 
of the former look ill and tired’, but ill-looking, ill-favored, 
certainly not. What has happened is that the country has 
been drained of its energy, its wits, its brains, and its looks 
to the towns, and we may add that in our opinion the move- 
ment can never be reversed until the land becomes the 
people’s own again, and affords them a real civic, intellectual, 
social, and creative interest impossible under conditions 
which maintain the old feudal inequalities without any of 
the personal and romantic associations of a system which was 
suited to its age somewhat better than it is to ours. Without 
being agricultural experts, we would go further and say 
that provisions for allotments, small holdings, &c., are so 
much tinkering and evasion, until the indispensable 
conditions for a happy and prosperous rural community are 
settled once for all. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s note-takings (they are hardly formal 
or unified enough to be called essays) have done what no 
doubt they were intended to do. They have excited discus- 
sion, and we wish we had space to express adequately our 
appreciation of the sound observations upon “‘ The Children’s 
Jewel Fund,’’ and the soldier-workman. Whether the 
debate be decided for or against its author, all partakers in 
it must leave the hall convinced of the honest and sympathetic 
personality of its originator. 





A NEW AMERICAN WRITER. 


“The Three Black Pennys.” By JosEPH HERGESHEIMER. 
(Heinemann. 6s. net.) 


Tue arrival of Mr. Hergesheimer with “The Three Black 
Pennys ” should be a welcome sign to the American critics. 
For, to put it frankly, for the last decade the 
American novel has lacked social perspective and the sharp 
sense of values that Mr. W. D. Howells established for his 
generation. At the close of the last century the national 
school came abruptly to an end with Stephen Crane and 
Harold Frederic. Henceforward only a talent here and 
there, a Mrs. Wharton or a Miss Sidgwick, opposed them- 
selves like scattered rocks to the boiling flood of mock 
romance, moral tracts, and the sentimental prettiness of 
“best sellers.’’ Mr. Hergesheimer, in “The Three Black 
Pennys,” has done a really notable thing. He has woven 
a historical tapestry of a New England family’s fortunes at 
the three periods, 1740, 1845, 1910, composing three panels 
in which the individual figures typify the national progress. 
The result of this daring experiment is very happy. While 
continuity of the pattern is preserved by the web of heredity 
influences, the contrasting of three sharply defined social 
atmospheres secures historical breadth for the picture. That 
slight feeling of laboriousness and stiffness of line that 
always clings to an artistic reconstruction of a past environ- 
ment is almost entirely absent from Mr. Hergesheimer’s 
scenes. We feel it a bit, it is true, in his picture of the life 
of a Pennsylvanian gentleman, Gilbert Penny, an English 
settler who has established an iron furnace on his holding 
of eight hundred acres in the Province. For a good deal 
of research is required to assist the imagination to bridge 
the gulf between modern times and the days when the Penn- 
sylvanians shot bear, deer, and coon in the thickets at their 
doors, and the French forts were outposts in the vast 
wilderness of “the Endless Mountains.” Mr. Hergesheimer’s 
picture, however, admirably contrasts the wild atmosphere 
of the foundry charcoal-burners with the polished urbanity 
of the Penny gentlefolk and their visitors from England, 
the Winscombes, fresh from the Court of St. James and 
the music and masques and intrigues of Vauxhall. Young 
Howat Penny, an intractable, sombre and rebellious nature, 
falls a prey to a consuming passion for the seductive, 
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IN THE PRESS 


NOW READY 


at the University of London in 1918, 


NATIONALITY 


THE BIOLOGY OF WAR 


By Dr. G. F. NICOLAI, Sometime Professor of Physiology at the University of Berlin. Translated 
from the original German (Die Biologie des Krieges) by CONSTANCE AND JULIANGRANDE. Cloth, 21s. net. 
This book first published in Switzerland, was written in the German prison fortress of Graudenz, where 
the author suffered for his opinions before escaping by aeroplane to Denmark. 


THE STATE AND THE NATION 
By EDWARD JENKS, M.A., Cr. 8vo. cloth, 4s. net. 


The argument based upon history, is consistently directed towards an appeal for the creation of that 
sense of community without which no true citizenship is possible. 


AMERICA AND BRITAIN 


By A. C. MacLAUGHLIN, Head of the Department of History in the University of Chicago 


Cr. 8vo, 4s, 6d, net. A reprint of four lectures on the historical relations of the two countries delivered 


By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE, cloth, 9s. 6d. net. 
The questions raised in this book were academic when first discussed by the author in 1915 ; now they 
are either already matters of history, or problems to be faced without delay. 


AND THE WAR, 





OSIERS AND WILLOWS. By W. D. ELLMORE. Fully Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 4s. net. 

The author, who is himself an extensive grower of willows 
and a practical willow-worker, describes in detail a fascinat- 
ing and profitable industry. 

THE FLAMING SWORD OF FRANCE. By HENRY MAL- 
HERBE (HENRY CROISILLES). Translated from the 
French (La Flammeau Poing) by LUCY MENZIES. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. 

Times Literary Supplement.—‘‘ One of the most notable 
French books of the war.” 


WE OTHERS-—Stories of Fate, Love, and Pity. By HENRI 
BARBUSSE, Author of “Under Fire.” Translated from 
the French (Nous Autres) by W. FITZWATER WRAT. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. 

_Literary World.—‘M. Barbusse seems to have an inexhaus- 

tible power of invention, and always with it a rare faculty of 

insight. . . each story is dramatic and arresting in some 
new and unexpected way.” 

THE WHITE ISLAND. By MICHAEL WOOD. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

7 Times.—‘ The book is full of poetry and a sense of 
uty.” 
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NOW READY. 


THE DRIFT TO 
REVOLUTION. 


The Spirit of the Industrial Era. The Romance 
of Machine Production. Enter, the Liberals and 





Radicals. The Money-spinners and their Deity. 
The Prophet of Socialism. The Imperialists 


and their Kultur. The People: Their Housing: 


That Great Leviathan. The 
duel of Anarchist and_ Financier. War, 


and Education. 


Revolution—or Eutopia. 


Price, 1/+, Post Free, 1/1. 





FORMING No. IX OF PAPERS FOR THE 
PRESENT. 


Published for the Cities Committee of the 


Sociological Society by 
HEADLEY BROS., Publishers, Ltd, 


72, Oxford Street, W.1. 


JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 


THE TOYS OF PEACE 


Last Stories 


H. H. MUNRO (“SAKI”) 


With a Memoir and Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
This volume contains the posthumous stories and 
sketches of ‘‘ Saki,” together with a Memoir. The war 
took nothing from the savour of “‘ Saki’s”’ peculiar wit, 
and the volume is a fitting memorial to a man who has 
shown by his life and death that his biting satire was but 
a symbol of his passionate love for his country. 
_ “In the ‘ Toys of Peace’ ‘Saki’ is at his most characteris- 
tic. . . . If you want a laughing tonic here it is. These 
stories bubble with mirth and bewilder with surprise.” 
—National News. 
“This last volume contains some of his best fantastical 
humour.”—Morning Post. 


THE AMETHYST RING 
ANATOLE FRANCE 


Translated by B. DRILLIEN. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d net. 
A new volume in the English Edition of the WORKS OF 
ANATOLE FRANCE. 
“Reveals M. France in his most genial and human vein.”— 
Holbrook Jackson in the National News. 
_ “One of his most delicious satires. . . . ‘The Amethyst 
Ring,’ in its English dress, should give the keenest delight.” 
—Bystander. 


THE FLAPPER’S MOTHER 


By MADGE MEARS, —- = * an Candid Courtship,” &c. 
s. ne 











“A hearty welcome to Miss Madge Mears, whose novel, 
‘The Flapper’s Mother,’ as unconventional in the midst of 
conventionality as her preceding work, . . . is also a very 
clever piece of modern psychology.”—Evening News. 


THE NEW ELIZABETHANS 
By E. B. OSBORN. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
A series of memoirs of men distinguished in all walks of 
life who have fallen in the war, with numerous portraits and 
other illustrations. [Ready immediately. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO ST., W.1 
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capricious Lodowika Winscombe, who succumbs to him 
while her severe and elderly husband is making a tour of the 
Province. It is very original, this episode, both in the 
setting and the psychological exposition; and the second 
panel, “The Forge,’’ deepens the impression of Mr. 
Hergesheimer’s freshness and individuality. We are trans- 
ported to the epoch of public cant, and female delicacy of 
crinolines, varnished pumps, and cut glass chandeliers, of 
Select Academies and Steam Railway Systems. Another 
Black Penny now holds the family reins—Jasper, a straight, 
arrogant figure, the highly-prosperous ironmaster and 
respected proprietor of the Penny Rolling Mills. But Jasper, 
self-willed and wild in yoath, has had a mistress, Essie 
Schotield, and the story details the sordid close of this old 
amour, with Essie involved in a murder case, and, what is 
worse, Miss most «ielicate female 
alive,” dragged intu the dirty business as a witness to clear 
Jasper. 


Susan Brandon, “the 
No praise is too high for the masterly creation of 
this Pennsylvanian atmosphere: the drawing is sharply 
precise, and highly artistic is the dexterous shading of the 
figures of Essie Schofield, and the pure, flawless, 
unshrinking Susan Brundon. Mr. Hergesheimer, in fact, 
shows himself richly endowed with just 
in which the great majority of 
are unconscionably weak. 


those faculties 
American 
He has delicate taste, a rich, 
to color and form, true imagina- 
tive vision, sharp veracity, and no prejudices. 
despairing with feminine idealism is 
exactly true; and almost as good is the companion picture, 
in the third panel, “The Metal,” of Marianna Jannan’s 
infatuation for the angular young engineer, James Polder. 


ular atmosphere, 


novelists 


generous susceptibility 
Jasper’s 


struggle Susan's 


Here, again, is a study of a parti seized 
to a nicety, with the clash of sucial values emphasized by 
Marianna’s self-willed disregard for the network of con- 
ventional “form.’’ In this last picture we see the vigorous 
Penny blood thinned down in the veins of the dilettante, 
Howat, an elegant flaneur, out of touch with the democratic 
values of commercialized America. He is the last of the 
Pennys, a family attenuated by its mating with an 
over-spiritualized — stock. Lack of space forbids our 
saying more than Mr, Hergesheimer’s talent, both by its 
artistic breadth and fineness, is one that is an augury of a 
new development in American literature. We shall watch 
his future work with particular interest. 


BOOKS IN 


BRIEF. 


‘“* My Escape from Germany.” By Eric A. Kerry. (Nisbet. 6s.) 


Book readers can take a sort of family interest in the 
doings of the Ruhleben prisoners. 


Not long ago we were 
reading an 


story of how he attempted to 
escape With a compatriot and fell ill on the journey through 
mistake for chocolate. 
Che soap incident was «dramatically worked upon. Now we 
ineet it again in this book by Mr. Keith, for he was the 
companion in that adventurous journey. 
excitements of escape 
narrative style, for we have 
quality is generally good. Mr. 
the best of its kind. 


Knglishman’s 


eating a piece of shaving soap in 


Ruhleben and the 

bracing effect on 
noticed that the 
Keith's book is one of 
He was an incurable prison-breaker, 
and steadily plotted and planned, while being punished after 
each recapture, till eventually he did win through from 
Berlin to Holland. 
the frontier, but 


must have a 


On one attempt he actually got across 
was thrown back. He remarks that the 
German soldiers with the home billets were the brutes and 
bullies, never the men who had been to the front. 


* % * 
"* Charles Booth: A Memoir.” (Macmillan. 5s.) 


Cuartes Boorn, like Henry presented .the 
paradox of converting thousands to a creed to which he him- 
self gave no adherence. 


M “of 
George, 


Socialist theorists have provided 
themselves with a formidable armory from the labors of 
both. He listened atten- 
tively but unconvinced to Socialist doctrines, and as he 
grew older drifted away from the Liberal philosophy of his 
younger days. He approved of the war against the Boer 


sooth’s mind was conservative. 
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Republics, and of the obstruction of the Ulster politicians, 
and gave his blessing to Tariff Reform, though he was any- 
thing but comfortable among the Tories. He did not like 
the title of philanthropist, but it describes him. His sym- 
pathy for humanity sent him among the working classes to 
study their lives, and chained him to the task of compiling 
those statistics in many volumes, which are undoubtedly 
dull to all except those of imagination who can conceive 
figures and facts as symbols. Booth wanted the rich to give 
things to the poor—pensions and better houses, to begin 
with—but his mind never grasped the idea that the masses 
might take these things for themselves. It is impossible 
to read this memoir, evidently written by a member of the 
family, without an increased feeling of respect for this 
great investigator and large-hearted man, mixed ihough the 
feeling be with something of wonder that he could continue 
to work with the party that fought so bitterly against the 
payment of the old-age pensions which he was among the 
first to advocate. 





Che Geek in the Citp. 


THE City is a little easier this week about the strike epidemic. 
It seems that work is not so plentiful as was anticipated. Most 
of the demobilized men are eager for work after their 
long compulsory abstinence from peaceful occupations. 
Reports from New York indicate that violent labor 
troubles have been taking place in many parts of the American 
Union. During the week, gilt-edged stocks have been inactive, 
but the tone is fairly firm. Home railways are dull. ‘There is 
strong Unionist opposition to a nationalization scheme. The 
heavy English railway market moved its quarters on Wednes- 
day, and took up a position in the Yankee Market, which has 
been lifeless since the Treasury took over British investments 
in American railways in order to maintain the Exchanges and 
to pay American bankers and munition firms. ‘The oil market 
is still buoyant. A lot of money has been made lately by 
speculative investors in oil shares. Home Brewery stocks are 
also still rising thanks to the Coalition victory and the recog 
nised power of Sir George Younger. ‘There have been heavy 
calls on the Money Market, and on Wednesday is was difficult 
to borrow below 34 per cent. Foreign Exchanges, especially 
with the Allies, are highly artificial. According to a ‘ Times” 
telegram, the real purchasing power of the lire in Italy is 
about two peuce! ‘Thursday’s Bank return showed some im- 
provement in Reserve, but none in Proportion. 


DUNLOP RUBBER. 


lhe Dunlop Rubber Company’s report for the twelve 
mouths ended August 31st last, provides ample vindication of 
the policy of increasing its capital, for profits in that period 
were a loug way in advance of any previous year. ‘The net 
profit was £649,508 against £435,109 in the previous year, and 
the dividend rate on the ordinary shares is raised from 15 per 
cent. to 233 per cent. Net profits and appropriations in recent 
years are set out in tabular form below :— 
Net Pref. To Reserve, Ord 
Profits. Div. &e. Div. Rate 
£ 
1914... 381,919 


£ 
149,102 
1915 =... ~=411,640 


4 
211,055 
44,874 175,009 149,478 
1916... 432,438 48,000 227,057 150,000 
1917... 435,109 99,933 164,649... 150,000 
1918 ... 649,503 ... 106,450 ... 121,250 ... 312,500 ... 

Since 1914 the directors have written down the property 
item from £1,021,407 to £435,944 in spite of the company’s 
expansion of effort. That is a financial achievement which should 
inspire the confidence of the shareholder. Out of gross profits 
last year, £310,000 was set aside for excess profits duty and for 
special depreciation. It will be remembered that £500,000 of 
the reserve fund was recently capitalised, and the policy seems 
to have been well justified by results. 


£ 
26,200 


MEXICAN EAGLE OIL, 


The Mexican Eagle Oil Cothpany has had a wonderful 
record in recent years when one remembers the disturbed state 
of the country. Every recent year has shown a substantial 
advance in profits, and the report just issued, covering 1917-18, 
records another marked advance in prosperity. The following 
figures give an idea of the company’s progress since 1913 :— 

Ord. 


Carry 
Dividend. 


Profits. Forward. 


Rate. 
1913-14 
1914-15 
1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 


$ 
9,688,975 
11,215,499 
17,064,386 ,640, 
19,870,648 8.300,00 


~ -500,000 6,503,419 
28,235,441 «+ 10,563,797 


2,219,054 
LUCELLUM. 





